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ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
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at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
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POSTAGE prepaid in the United States. Postage 
to Canada 50 cents. To other countries. $1.50. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
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176 Newbury St., Boston. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader wiil always be glad to 
receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
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ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to The 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers, We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON H. LALONE, MANAGER 
16 EEACON STREET BOSTON 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


Doolittle Home 


The sun parlor, the long hall adjoining 
and also the reception room were needed to 
accommodate the many members of the 
Doolittle Home Corporation who attended 
the annual meeting. : 

The president, Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell, 
presided, and prayer was offered by a for- 
mer president of the corporation, Dr. 
Arthur W. Grose. After the call of the 
meeting and the records of the last meet- 
ing had been read, the president gave an 
address of welcome. He spoke feelingly 
of Mrs. Arthur W. Peirce of Franklin, a 
trustee, who died during the year. The 
meeting stood in silent tribute to her 
memory, followed by a memorial by Rev. 
William Couden. 

The president referred with deep appre- 
ciation and understanding to those who 
care for the Home, and to every member 
of it. He remembered the Board of Trus- 
tees and their unremitting service, also the 
many friends outside the Home who bring 
gifts, contributions, and entertainment. 

The treasurer, Ralph F. Perry of At- 
tleboro, made a financial statement show- 
ing receipts of $10,399.86 and disburse- 
ments of $10,070.52. The Permanent 
Fund is $107.845.92. 

Harold E. Sweet of the Finance Com- 
mittee emphasized the splendid work of 
the treasurer, noted the $11,000 increase 
of the Permanent Fund, and urged that 
we face the facts and recognize that we 
need to bestir ourselves in getting more 
funds. The time of the final payments on 
pledges made in the 1934 drive is here, 
and something must be done to take their 
place. Mr. Sweet described the “‘Golden 
Book” being prepared to contain a com- 
plete detailed list of friends and contribu- 
tors to the Permanent Fund of the Home. 
The president called attention to the hours 
of research and delving into records to make 
this book possible. 

Dr. Grose stated that, from his knowl- 
edge of homes for old people throughout 
the country, he doubted if any other home 
in America has had better financial man- 
agement than our own Doolittle Home. 

The remarks by Walter E. Mitchell were 
both amusing and serious. The former 
would be difficult to present in their pic- 
turesque language. The latter gave added 
emphasis to the need for continued ser- 
vice and increased contributions. 

Dr. Lobdell referred to Dr. Conklin and 
the joy that he would express over the 
progress of the Doolittle Home. ‘Let us 
put our shoulders to the wheel to keep it 
advancing.” 

Reports were made by Mrs. Marion W. 
Comey of the Applications and Admis- 
sions Committee, the vice-president, Frank 
I. Sherman, and Mrs. John E. Tweedy of 
the House Committee. In her report as 
matron, Mrs. M. B. Edwards spoke of the 
burning of the near-by hat factory, the 
meeting of the Massachusetts Universalist 
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Annual Meeting 


Convention in Foxboro, Donation Day, 
Thanksgiving, a “Christmas the happiest. 
ever because all were 100 percent well,’’ 
gifts and entertainments, so. many one 
cannot list them all. She made an earnest. 
appeal for some of our many friends and 
organizations to make an especial effort 
to provide entertainments during the 
months of February, March, and April, 
when so many of the Home family are 
shut in because of the weather. 

Mrs. C. A. Meehan presented her first re- 
port as resident nurse. Dr. Lobdell gave 
her a splendid recommendation, for he had 
known her previous record in Attleboro, a 
record which she has most successfully 
sustained in her care of our old people. 
Mrs. Meehan suggested the installation 
of a stretcher for use when some one is 
taken ill downstairs. 

Mrs. Carrie White reported that the 
money from the sale of articles made by 
the Needlework Guild is used in various 
ways, such as repair of sewing machine, 
flood relief, payments on the 1934 pledge, 
work on grounds, community chest, and 
other items too numerous to mention. 

A letter was read from Arthur E. 
Mason, trustee. Mr. Sweet announced 
that the trustees hold an option on the 
land of the burned hat factory adjoining 
the Home. The president asked the clerk 
to send letters of appreciation to Dr. Ben- 
ton P. Crocker, who gives his services free 
of charge, and to F. M. Perry, who invites 
the residents of the Home to attend the 
matinees at his moving picture theater 
without charge. The Women’s Club also 
provides free attendance at the club meet- 
ings. Dr. Lobdell requested that a letter 
of sympathy be sent to Mrs. Asa M. Brad- 
ley. In the death of Dr. Bradley the Home 
has lost a staunch and generous friend. 
He spoke also of the deaths of Rev. Fred- 
erick S. Walker of Pawtucket and of Mrs. 
Roscoe Pierce, whose late husband was for 
many years treasurer of the Doolittle 
Home. 

The following officers and trustees were 
elected: President, Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell; 
vice-presidents, Frank I. Sherman and 
Mrs. John E. Tweedy; treasurer, Ralph F. 
Perry; clerk and assistant treasurer, Miss 
Katharine C. Bourne; trustees, Mrs. 
Marion W. Comey, Dr. Leroy W. Coons, 
Rey. William Couden, Mrs. William G. 
Dana, Frank A. Dewick, Harold W. Gay, 
Walter E. Mitchell, Arthur E. Mason, 
Lester W. Nerney, Mrs. Parker C. Mosher, 
Harold E. Sweet. 

The friends and contributors to the Doo- 
little Home grow to love it increasingly 
year after year. Whether it be in the 
lovely month of June when they gather 
for Donation Day, or in January for the 
Annual Meeting, our corporate members 
come from far and near. Hundreds be- 
long to the corporation through the pay- 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THIS UNSEEN SELF 

We delight, O God, in the glories of nature strewn all 
about us with such profusion—the glistening snow be- 
neath our feet, the trees etched against the winter sky, 
the multiform clouds, changing from hour to hour. 

We are awed by the mystery of it all. As we behold 
these things, questions leap into our minds which we 
cannot answer. Whatis beauty? What is the meaning 
of this midget world circling round the sun? What is 
life? And what is man that Thou art mindful of him? 
Yet more mysterious is this unseen self of ours, this self 
which is aware of these outward forms, this inner self 
which remembers the past and can envision and even 
mold the future. 

Give us to believe that this amazing world of which 
we are a part is a vale of soul-making, that it is Thy will 
that we rise above our selfish lower selves and attain 
moral grandeur and power. Amen. 


LDS Up. 
aoe 


LIFE NEED NOT BE DRAB IN LENT 


OO many people think of Lent as a time for 
giving up. Almost insensibly they drift into a 
frame of mind where Lent becomes associated 

with the impoverishment of life. We have no doubt 
that for some people life is made narrower and poorer 
in Lent. But we are perfectly sure that this is no true 
way in which to observe Lent. 

All of us can well afford to give up some things 
in Lent, and, for that matter, at any time. The springs 
of life often are choked with the inconsequential. 
We do not keep our bodies in repair, and so run on 
half speed. If we over eat or drink or sit too much in 
warm rooms, and can control the matter, we are 
foolish people not to eliminate from our lives the 
things that are harmful. There probably is moral 
value in the regulations made by some churches 
about eating meat on Fridays or holy days, but from 
our standpoint salmon and sole are as much luxuries 
as beef and mutton. The value of any Lenten ob- 
servance, however, we concede lies both in the motive 
with which it is undertaken and in the result. What 
we are after is strong bodies, thoughtful minds, con- 
trolled desires. 

We desire in this journal to help make Lent a 
time of filling life rather than of emptying it, of enrich- 
ing it rather than of impoverishing it—in short, of 
giving up trifles for the sake of having time for 
worthy and important things. 


There are books we have wanted to read and have 
had no time to read. Why not give up some of the 
things that interfere and take time in Lent for an en- 
larging and enriching book? 

In our free churches nobody has authority to 
prescribe anything for us to do or not do. The re- 
sponsibility rests upon our shoulders. 

Life need not be drab in Lent. 


ok * 


CAN THIS GULF BE BRIDGED? 


RANK W. SCOTT, president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, is carrying on what seems 
to be a successful campaign to bring the think- 

ing of ministers and laymen closer together in matters 
of social and economic reform. 

The Unitarian cake is orthodox economically, 
with a frosting of radicalism. The solid old pillars of 
Arlington Street Church, and the rank and file of 
the Boston Unitarian Club, look at things in one way, 
and the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice in 
quite a different way. Van Wyck Brooks tells us that 
some of the parishioners of Dr. Channing ceased 
speaking to him on the street in the latter part of his 
ministry because he applied his message of brother- 
hood to situations in the life of the day. It is hard to 
believe that anybody would ‘‘cut”’ the man whom we 
look up to as one of the greatest prophets and saints 
in the ministry, but it is not hard to believe that men 
get angry over politics. In all churches the same 
situation exists. 

Frank W. Scott thinks that we need both the 
idealism of the clergy and the experience of the lay- 
men, that they ought to talk things over, and that 
something is gained if the minister can be made to see 
what the laymen are up against and the laymen in- 
duced to examine critically some of the things that 
they may have taken for granted. 

Objectors to the plan on one side say that it is 
a plan to shackle the clergy. Objectors on the other 
side say that laymen can not be induced to give up 
power, prestige or profits that they enjoy by main- 
taining the status quo. Mr. Scott has made short 
work of both objections. He declares that freedom of 
pulpit utterance is basic in Unitarian polity, and also 
that if laymen are hopelessly reactionary it will not 
do any harm to smoke them out. 

The gist of the plan is the choice of a sermon topic 
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—‘“Freedom of Speech” and ““The Relations of Capi- 
tal and Labor” are two that have been used—pre- 
liminary discussion of the topic by minister and in- 
terested laymen, a sermon where the spiritual prin- 
ciples are clearly stated, a meeting afterward where 
application of the principles is debated, and finally 
action if called for or if practicable. 

For the second time the plan has been tried out 
in the pulpits of six denominations. The subject of 
the sermons was ‘‘The Spiritual Principles Underlying 
Capital-Labor Relations.”” One hundred and thirty 
churches observed the day and considered the as- 
signed subject. In Braintree, Mass., under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. G. H. Leining, nine ministers rep- 
resenting six denominations celebrated the day. 

Perhaps if Mr. Scott had been born a generation 
earlier we would not be in the midst of a sit-down strike 
in Michigan. 


* * 


WOMEN’S DEDICATION DAY 


CCORDING to the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association of the Universalist Church, 
“the great purpose of the church is to give life 
to the spiritual conceptions on which institutions are 
built.””, On Women’s Dedication Day, Ash Wednes- 
day, the women came together and dedicated them- 
selves to this work. They did not content themselves 
with generalities. They pointed out that one of the 
spiritual conceptions on which churches are built is 
world peace. ‘They prayed together for peace in 
human hearts—not merely a cessation of strife — and 
for the peace of active good will. 

The Universalist Church owes to its women a 
debt that it can never pay. They are the life-blood of 
the church. If the women can make all Universalists 
try harder to give life to spiritual conceptions irre- 
spective of their effect on the institution, they will have 
paved the way for a spiritual awakening greater than 
any that we have known. 

We are not pessimistic about their ability to do it, 
but we do not hesitate to say that they have their 


work cut out for them. 
* * 


THE LENTEN BOOKLET 


N executive must organize his time carefully if 
he is to produce a book or even a booklet while 
carrying the responsibilities of a denomination. 

But that is what Dr. Etz has done for the third or 
fourth time, and so has been able to give us ‘‘After 
-This Manner,” daily meditations for the Lenten 
season. 

The booklet is a discussion of the Lord’s Prayer. 
The print is too fine, but the selections are short and 
the testing of poor eyes is not too great. 

-Dr. Etz acknowledges his debt to “The Social 
Implications of Universalism,’ by Dean Skinner, 
“The Prayer of Sonship,” by Chaplain B. F. Simpson, 
and “Rethinking Religious Liberalism,” by Rufus 
Jones. 

Sentence by senterce the Lord’s Prayer is taken 
up in this series, and helpful comments are made. 
Our need of God and our need of one another alike are 
emphasized. Saying prayers is one thing, praying 
is quite a different thing. In real prayer is power. 


The teaching is non-controversial, but every now 
and then, as in the New Testament, there come sen- 
tences full of dynamite, unless we are willing to slur 
over them, as most of us do. ‘Universalism has not 
only humanized and socialized hell, but it has human- 
ized and socialized salvation.”’ This is quoted from 
Dean Skinner. 

The major emphasis of the booklet, however, is 
on individual salvation rather than social, individual 
culture as the best way to change society rather than 
upsetting the social system. Yet sentences now and 
then hint that both things may lie before us. 

It is a thought-stirring booklet the influence of 
which will be to make Universalists better Christians. 

* * 


READING FOR PLEASURE 


HE editor of The Saturday Review of Literature 
must have had some experience of reading books 
from a sense of duty, or of seeing people about 

him who read books because it is fashionable, or of 
having to appraise books whose authors ‘‘would rather 
be found dead or caught attending a Browning Club 
than entertain you,’ he writes with such deep feeling 
about “reading for pleasure.” 

The probability that some thousands received 
books at Christmas which did not give pleasure is in 
his mind. Cousin Helen, for example, got ‘““The Book 
of Living Reptiles,’ which happened to be on the 
nearest table when Bob was trying to make the 5.55. 
“As for the two hundred thousand copies of ‘Gone 
with the Wind’ tied up in red ribbon, because after 
all you can’t go wrong with that, and because book 
clerks everywhere are recommending it for shut-ins, 
college boys and old ladies in North Dakota—con- 
ceivably a few of them will go to persons who would 
rather have had Plato or “The Parlor Hoyle.’ ” 

This writer in The Saturday Review may be Ber- 
nard De Voto, the editor-in-chief. 

He asks us to free ourselves from bondage to the 
young men who tell us “our soul is coarse indeed” if 
we have not read such and such a book, or those who 
declare that the reading of some other is an inescapable 
obligation to tomorrow, and he calls upon us to seize 
a few hours by the fire with books that were close to 
the heart any time in the years that are past. 

“For a few hours read books merely as books, 
as carriers of delight, as a known experience of en- 
thusiasm or wonder or laughter or even tears.” 

It is quite a list that he suggests, beginning with 
“The Odyssey,” including “The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol,’”’ and what he calls the finest of Christmas 
stories, ‘“The Three Masses,” going on to “Walden’’ 
and ‘‘Snowbound,” the “Journals of Lewis and Clark,” 
the “Autobiography of P. T. Barnum,” “The Travels 
of Marco Polo,” and closing with the “Rubaiyat.” 
He mentions some forty books that give delight to 
him, but nobody need follow his list. All of us can 
make our own lists. What he argues for is the poet. 
who dies young in us or who lives on precariously, and 
“which it is the purpose of organized pressure groups. 
to obliterate.” 3 

His humorous diatribe appeals to us immensely. 
We do not say that reading from duty may not be 
pleasure, or that one may not take delight in reading 
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to pass a bar examination or to get a medical certifi- 
cate, or to fill a review page in The Christian Leader, 
but what this writer demands is that we sometimes go 
in for the fun of the thing without thought of benefits 
or consequences. 

Just to settle back, care free, with a great book, 
is one of the finest experiences in life. There must be 
many people left who read for pleasure. The book 
business would break down if this were not so. Ser- 
mon making, reviewing, editorial work, study classes, 
fashion, may do something to support the industry, 
but the joy of reading is what explains the vogue of 
the old classics from the Bible down, and the ten 


thousand new titles every year. 
* * 


STRENGTH FOR DAILY LIVING* 


E are indebted to an active Universalist of 
Peoria, Ill., Mr. John Winzeler, for a copy of 
“Strength for Daily Living,” by Dr. Barlow 

G. Carpenter. 

Dr. Carpenter, long pastor of the Peoria church, 
and more recently at Pasadena, Calif., returned to 
Illinois a few years ago to undertake ‘a ministry at 
large.”’ This little book is an analysis of the Twenty- 
third Psalm, and it is based on the thesis that courage, 
confidence, trust, are things that can be cultivated. 
Dr. Carpenter tells us that the Twenty-third Psalm is 
a poem of trust. In it there is power to drive out 
worry, fear, weakness. But we must realize the poem. 
We must take it into our lives and not simply into 
our minds. In it are all the elements of a great re- 
ligion. 

Faith in God, the leadership of God, the power of 
great ideals, immortality, are among the subjects that 
the author reverently discusses. It is a slight little 
book, privately printed, circulated mainly by friends 
to whom Dr. Carpenter’s mental healing makes an 
especial appeal, but it is bound to do good. 

There would not be so many nervous break-downs 
if more of us realized what this universe is. 

There would be no lack of power in the church if 
the laws of spirit were understood and obeyed. 


*“Strength for Daily Living.’ -By the Rev. B. G. Car- 


penter, D. D. Price 50 cents. 
x OO 


REFLECTS HEAVEN AND FERTILIZES THE 
FIELDS 


T does us good to have some one else whom we re- 
spect say with power the thing that we are always 
trying to say. We felt this when we read the be- 

ginning of a sermon by Dr. Herbert F. Farmer, which 
was published in The Christian World of London, De- 
cember 17. In the Universalist Church we always 
are saying something about getting the gospel versus 
applying the gospel, about prayer and work, about 
sanctification and service, about spending more time 
on our knees or spending more time helping people. 
We criticize one another continually for one thing or 
the other—-being too pious or being too busy, neglecting 
God or neglecting man. 
Dr. Farmer began his sermon with these words: 


In all his teaching Jesus pictures his disciples in a 
' dual relationship. On the one hand they are to be 
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people who are in specially close touch with God, and 
on the other hand they are to be people who have a 
mission in the world, who make an impression on men, 
who introduce something of the Divine power and life 
into the midst of their fellows, so that they cannot fail 
to be aware of it. They are to be people who, in Anatole 
France’s beautiful words, are like a river, which at one 
and the same time reflects Heaven and fertilizes the 
fields. Jesus had no use for the man who is so wrapped 
up in God that he is a negligible quantity in the workaday 
world, nor, on the other hand, for the man who is so 
absorbed in the workaday world that he has no time for 
thought about or communion with God. The one he 
calied savorless salt, the other a fool. Both to him 
were unhealthy states. 


The sermon was on the peacemakers. The main 
point of it was that being a peacemaker was not the 
same thing as merely having a peaceable tempera- 
ment and hating discord and confusion. But con- 
tinually the point was made that the true Christian 
is spending time, strength, all that he has, in making 
Christ’s principles a power in the world, and that al- 
ways the strength to go on comes from faith in God. 

Both things are true: Power is of God—power is 


for man. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The editor of Onward, our young people’s paper, 
in answer to complaints about non receipt of the paper 
by subscribers, declares that when he was field worker 
for the national organization he investigated several 
such complaints, and usually was rewarded by finding 
the bundle of papers down behind the piano, or in 
some other unlikely place in the responsible person’s 
home. He adds: “Obviously Onward can not be very 
effective if it remains down behind the piano some- 
where.”’ ’ 


Tuberculosis has increased twenty times in Japan 
since 1890, and the population in that period has only 
doubled. We do not know why, but we know that a 


‘tithe of the energy put on the army and navy would 


have cut the rate in two. 


Three students in Washington University, St. 
Louis, were deprived of their scholarships by univer- 
sity authorities because they signed a letter intended 
to open the eyes of freshmen concerning the Reserve 
Officers Training Camp. | 


If anything was required to prove that Mount 
Holyoke College needs a man for president at this 
juncture, it is the row stirred up by the election of a 
man. 


In spite of all our ridicule of New Year’s resolu- 
tions, such resolutions indicate that the people making 
them still keep the faith that a fresh start is possible. 


Now comes a turn in the steadily revolving wheel 
of the years, and Communists open fire on the govern- 
ment of Russia. 


A strong conservative accused of “liberal tend- 
encies’’ replied that they were ‘‘merely common sense.’ 
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Scholarship and Freedom’ 


Ruhl J. Bartlett 


P~Ea|NE of the many legacies of the economic de- 
pression in America is an invigorated dis- 
cussion of educational practices and policies. 

Ce It is advocated on one side that education 
should be the instrument of social change, and on the 
other that it should be a fortress for the preservation 
of social stability. It is urged that education should 
be organized into a unified national system under 
centralized authority, and it is urged with equal force 
that it should remain decentralized, largely under 
local control. It is also boldly contended that the 
primary concern of education should be moral training 
under a theistic philosophy with ecclesiastical direc- 
tion. At a time of such discussion, when far-reaching 
policies may be adopted, it is opportune to consider 
some of the fundamental relationships of the various 
parts of the educational structure and the significance 
of those relationships to freedom and democracy. 

Human life is conditioned by a very great variety 
of forces and impulses, intricate, and interwoven into 
such a complicated fabric that to enumerate and ana- 
lyze them would be to trace the entire history of man- 
kind. All of these factors that condition human life 
are, in one way or another, within the province of 
education, and therefore within the scope of an edu- 
cational institution such as a college. But many of 
these factors are not the exclusive perquisites of an 
institution of higher learning. Other institutions of 
great number and variety share with institutions of 
learning the responsibility for their development and 
enhancement. There is, however, one factor which 
conditions the life of man, which distinguishes him 
from all other creatures, which sets him apart from 
and above all other forms of life, which is the peculiar 
if not indeed the exclusive function, province and 
responsibility of a college in particular, and of educa- 
tion in general. This influence relates to the fact that 
man possesses a thinking, reasoning and inquiring 
mind. The preservation and the stimulation of the 
power of man to reason, to think, to inquire, to dis- 
cover, to know, to penetrate into the utmost depths 
of every existing reality, is the peculiar object of a 
college. For the function of a college is intellectual 
and only incidentally vocational; it deals with reason 
and not emotion; its main object is inquiry and not 
fulfillment; its realm is that of the laboratory and the 
chamber and not the market-place or the forum; it is 
concerned with the advancement and not the applica- 
tion of knowledge. The spirit of the college is the 
spirit of scholarship. 

It may well be that the man who has what is 
called a college education is better able to fit himself 
into the social fabric of which he isa part. It may well 
be that in the present ordering of society a man who 
has a college degree possesses a magic ticket of ad- 
mission into fields of vocational endeavor which are 
closed to the uninitiated. It may well be that the man 
who has inquired into the phenomena of nature sees 
and senses a beauty and an order that is veiled to the 
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ignorant, and it may be that the man who has exam- 
ined the history of the race will view the social order 
with an understanding, a tolerance, and therefore an 
objectiveness, which is difficult to attain without such 
examination. These and others are the usual reasons 
given for education. They are proper reasons and 
may be the end results of education, the application of 
education in society, and should be considered in 
their proper place. But these things are only the out- 
ward manifestations, the attributes, the derivatives, of 
scholarship, and their soundness and value will be in 
proportion to the spirit of scholarship which is pur- 
sued and attained. If for any reason, internal or ex- 
ternal, an institution of learning turns aside from the 
free and disinterested pursuit of learning, if the de- 
rivatives become objectives, if boundaries are placed 
upon inquiry, if the freedom of teaching or of learning 
is in any way disturbed, then, that moment, an insti- 
tution of learning becomes as sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbal: it becomes an institution of state, of 
expediency; it becomes the instrument for circum- 
scribing, not developing, the human intellect; it rep- 
resents the negation of scholarship, and may become 
the facile device in the hands of unscrupulous men for 
the degradation of the supreme endowment of man, 
his mind. A college, in its rightful sphere, as an agent 
for the pursuit of learning, represents the majesty of 
man’s reason and therefore the dignity and nobility 
of the human race. If it loses the spirit of scholarship, 
it becomes a monument to the unwillingness of man to 
use his birthright, it marks his degradation, and sig- 
nifies that by his own will he is no better than the 
beasts of the field. The spirit of scholarship may exist 
in other institutions, such as institutions of art, or of 
religion, or of society, but they may cease to have it 
without loss of their main objectives. In an institu- 
tion of learning the spirit of scholarship is essential 
to all of its objectives—both primary and incidental. 

What then is the spirit and nature of scholarship? 
In the first place the term ‘‘free scholarship’’ is a re- 
dundancy. Scholarship by its nature is free, and 
ceases to exist the moment its freedom ends. Inquiry 
cannot be pursued and at the same time curtailed. 

In the second place the word scholarship cannot 
be properly affixed to a word denoting a limitation. 
For example, there can be no such thing as Moslem 
scholarship if the word Moslem is used to imply a set 
of fixed or accepted ideas limiting or conditioning 
inquiry. In such a case the word scholarship is a sole- 
cism, because once an idea is accepted as truth further 
inquiry is prohibited and scholarship is inapplicable. 
Once a scholar accepts an idea as final he ceases to be 
on that subject a scholar, and on that point sets a 
bound to human understanding. Further inquiry is 
not for the purpose of the discovery, but for the con- 
firmation of truth. In such a case new material which 
does not fit into the pattern which has already been 
adopted must be either discarded or distorted. If it 
could be conceived that ultimate truth has been es- 
tablished on all matters, then institutions of higher 
learning would have evolved into institutions of au- 
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thority, and human progress would be at an end. 
There may be, of course, a Moslem scholar, a Moslem 
who is a scholar, but the word scholar in that instance 
denotes an individual and not a condition of inquiry. 
The Moslem scholar may be truly a scholar on subjects 
unrelated to his Mohammedan faith, but to those 
subjects upon which he puts the imprint of his scholar- 
ship he stands in the same relation as a scholar of a 
different faith. Such truth as he may then discover 
is not Mohammedan truth, but it is universal truth. 
It is a logical sequence here that, since scholarship is 
implicit in the word education, there can be in an exact 
sense no such thing as Mohammedan, or for that 
matter Christian, education. ‘The words Christian 
education have a common meaning and may be prop- 
erly used, but when properly used they do not imply 
a limitation of truth. 

It may be urged, as indeed it has been, that such a 
distinction between faith and scholarship as has been 
drawn here is specious, since all scholarship must in- 
evitably end some place in faith—faith in the careful- 
ness of the inquiry, faith in the objectiveness of search, 
faith in the ultimate result. No controversy would be 
entertained that the scholar’s truth is not in a sense an 
act of faith. But the difference between faith in its re- 
ligious sense, and faith in this instance, is the precise 
measure of the spirit of scholarship. Faith in the first 
case is accepted truth without inquiry, and in the 
other it is the result of inquiry subject at any time to 
review. The distinction is not specious but monu- 
mental. 

In the third place scholarship is not determined, 
bound or conditioned by racial, political or geographical 
boundaries. The scholar as a man and a citizen may 
feel in the strongest way the duties and obligations of 
his citizenship. The sight of his country’s flag un- 
furled to the winds of heaven may kindle within him 
a sense of loyalty and devotion of the highest order. 
Such will surely be the case when his country’s flag 
signifies not only the might and circumstance of state 
but also liberty, freedom, and justice. But such a 
feeling of patriotism, even in its purest form, does not 
condition scholarship. No man can say that he is not 
a part of all that he has met, that his ideas did not 
originate beyond the Alps, the Rhine, or the Helles- 
pont. Isradium French? Is the wireless Italian? Is 
the telephone American? Is representative govern- 
ment British? The scholar does not inquire as to 
whether an idea is Russian or German. The so-called 
German idea may be as old as recorded time, gleaned 
from a thousand sources, all of them non-German. The 
important thing is the value, the germ of truth, not its 
particular origin. Utterly pathetic is the statesman 
who thinks that with impunity he can eliminate from 
his native land all ideas that are not indigenous. The 
statesman who burns the books not written by his 
compatriots, who attempts to remove from his people 
all ideas not in conformity with his own pattern of 
thought, who wishes to confine the search for truth 
_ within his national borders, does not create a national 
_ patriotic scholarship, but only puts an end to scholar- 

ship, cuts his subjects from their rightful heritage, 
marks the intellectual decline of his people, turns 
patriotism into fear, and puts himself and his state 
upon the straight highroad to stagnation. The rubbish 


heap of nations is filled with the wrecks of states driven 
by blind leaders upon the rocks of patriotic education. 
Scholarship and education cannot be legislated into 
patriotism, they can only be legislated into oblivion. 
Scholarship is not a thing of race, creed, faith or na- 
tions. It is neither Christian nor Pagan. It is born 
of the insatiable curiosity of man to seek the truth. 
It has been and it may again be stifled by the hands of 
men and states, but it has an eternity before it. 
Crushed in one place, it will seek habitation elsewhere, 
and great is that institution wherein it safely lives. 

If this analysis of the connection between scholar- 
ship and education is accepted, the inquiry may pro- 
ceed to the relationship between education and de- 
mocracy. The fundamental fact of democracy is that 
it rests not only upon the consent of the governed, for 
a dictatorship may be popular, but that government 
itself is the agency of and is responsible to the governed. 
This simple statement marks the ernomous distinction 
between the concept that freedom is something that is 
portioned out to servile man by the caprice of a dictator, 
and the other concept, noble in inception, that freedom 
is the natural birthright of every human creature. It 
follows with irresistible logic that the success and the 
continuance of representative democratic government 
will depend upon the wisdom and therefore the educa- 
tion of the generality of the people. This has been 
stated hundreds of times before, and is well understood. 
But what has not been so frequently stated is the unal- 
terable fact of democracy that the right of the people 
to enjoy undisturbed freedom of teaching and inquiry, 
and to give expression to their thoughts, is a condition 
vital to its survival. For democracy must and can 
only rest upon the freedom of the people to choose, 
and any limitation placed on freedom of teaching, 
learning or expression is a limitation upon freedom of 
choice. Paradoxical though it may seem, to hedge 
education within specified bounds, even if the restric- 
tions be imposed by the will of the majority, is not to 
preserve and condition democracy, but to destroy it. 
If the spirit of scholarship is disturbed, either from 
within our educational structures or from without, if 
what is to be taught becomes a matter of authority, 
there can be no freedom of choice, and that moment, 
whether it is immediately perceived or not, the founda- 
tion of democracy is destroyed. If a power exists to 
determine the freedom of choice, then in that power 
rests the real government, and it does not rest with 
those to whom the apparent choice is given. Subtly 
but surely real power has passed from the hands of the 
people to the hands of those who exercise this au- 
thority. 

To many people this may seem to be the twin 
horns of adilemma. For the right of choice may mean 
the right to choose some form of government other 
than democracy and some form of education that is 
not free. This would leave democracy with the in- 
herent right of destroying itself. There is no escape 
from this conclusion. It is not maintained here that 
democracy is the best solution for the problem of 
government, for the scholar must reserve the right to 
review that question as well as every other. But this 
is true: as long as the belief in democracy is maintained, 
the belief in free education is also maintained. If the 
decision is made to abandon free education, then let 
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it be abandoned with eyes open to the fact that de- 
mocracy is abandoned with it, and let that decision 
not be made in the ignorant though well intentioned 
effort to retain democracy. 

Democracy rests, and must forever rest, upon the 
wisdom of the people to preserve it. If education fails, 
if the tinsel of demagogues entices an ignorant people 
into a hamstrung educational structure, then both de- 
mocracy and freedom go down to their doom together. 
Perhaps a repetition may be pardoned. Freedom 
rests upon the right to choose. The right to choose is 
absolutely essential to democracy. Education is fun- 


damental to the ability to choose, and scholarship is . 


essential to and implicit in education. It is, of course, 
a fact that freedom is not conferable by law and that 
democracy in its true sense as bound with real freedom 
has never existed in the world, but remains only as an 
ideal. The term American democracy is loosely used 
to mean a constitutional republican federal government 
organized into a national sovereign state under a 
capitalistic economy. Many things are essential for 
the growth of democracy, but, whatever else is in- 
volved, education is a sine qua non. 

Let us therefore examine some of the dangers and 
pitfalls that confront education. It isrecognized that 
the dangers vary somewhat with the different levels 
of our educational structure and with the varieties of 
our educational institutions. No attempt is made 
here to achieve a comprehensive treatment of academic 
freedom, but a few salient factors may be noted. A 
recent brilliant writer on the subject of freedom of 
teaching* has listed eight types of subjects concerning 
. which attempts have been made, frequently with 
great success, to limit or prevent freedom of expression 
in the schools. The subjects are war, peace, patriotism, 
politics, social questions, history, religion, and science. 

War has always been and probably is today the 
greatest single obstacle to freedom. The freedom of 
teaching was particularly endangered during the last 
great war. Many teachers were dismissed for failing 
to support the war, the Red Cross, the purchase of 
Liberty Bonds, the draft, for supporting conscientious 
objectors, for pacifist leanings, and for a variety of 
similar or related reasons, and, what was more far- 
reaching, they were intimidated by fear of dismissal. 
The influence of war-time psychology upon notable 
educators who had been champions of academic free- 
dom, upon school boards and school administrators, 
and upon associations of teachers and of professors, is 
no less than amazing when reviewed in retrospect. 
There is no reason to suppose that the freedom of 
teaching, or for that matter the security of democracy, 
would fare better during another war than it did. dur- 
ing the last one. 

For many years a great variety of organizations 
whose members believe themselves to be champions 
of patriotism have sought to prove or to demonstrate 


*Beale, Howard K.: “‘Are American Teachers Free?” (New 
York, 1936.) This is volume XII of the Report of the Commis- 
sion on the Social Studies. Volume III of the same Report is 
entitled “Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of 
. Youth,” by Bessie Louise Pierce (New York, 1933). The author 
is indebted to these two volumes and to other volumes of the 


Report for material on the freedom of teaching in the secondary 


schools. 


their value by concerning themselves with educational 
mtaters. Notable among such groups are the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, the American Legion, 
the National Security League, the American Defense 
Society, the United States Flag Association, the Grand 
Army of the.Republic, the Descendants of the Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, the Daughters of 
the United Veterans of the Civil War, the Society of 
Sons of American Wars, the League of Loyal Ameri- 
cans, the Allied Citizens of America, the Patriotic 
Order Sons of America, the Sentinels of America, and 
the America First Foundation. The list is by no means 
complete. To list these organizations is not to ap- 
praise their value, but to point out that in one way or 
another they have advocated ideas of patriotism to the 
point of interference with the freedom of teaching. 
To the list should be appended the names of many 
newspapers, individuals, and political organizations. 
The important consideration is that while the teach- 
ing of internationalism, pacifism, and anti-war doc- 
trines has been restrained, it has not been unpatriotic 
to denounce pacifism and internationalism. It has 
not been considered unpatriotic for teachers to oppose 
the League of Nations, the World Court, or to advo- 
cate isolation and imperialism and to denounce other 
nations; it is only unpatriotic to advocate peace 
through pacific means. 

Equal to or greater than the fear of pacifism has 
been the fear that certain political, economic and so- 
cial doctrines will be taught or discussed in the schools. 
This is not a new situation. Quakers were driven out 
of Colonial Massachusetts, and Jefferson was a “dan- 
gerous radical’”’ to many people of his day. Teachers 
have been dismissed or intimidated for discussing 
communism, socialism, labor, Russia, racial equality, 
for recommending a book or an article to students, 
for reading certain books, for expressing opinions on 
local or national problems, or for expressing views 
contrary to local opinion. 

There has been considerable restraint with regard 
to the teaching of history. Probably less than one 
might expect, because of the fact that so many teachers 
of history are so notoriously unqualified to teach it. 
““Something,”’ says Professor Beale, “‘about the coach- 
ing of football or basketball seems particuarly to qualify 
a man for teaching history without the necessity of 
studying it.” If the most serious difficulty with in- 
struction in history in the schools has been the status 
of the teacher’s knowledge, that has not prevented 
interference with the teaching of history to a greater 
extent than in connection with any other subject. So 
great has been the influence of these two forces that 
history in the schools has been notable only for its 
so-called moral value. 

For a long time and to some extent continuing, 
intense feeling has existed with regard to the teaching 
of science. The controversy has raged especially over 
the teaching of the theory of evolution—a subject 
which is still taboo in some states and in some schools, 
With the exception, however, of the theory of evolu- 
tion there has not been a great deal of interference 
with the teaching of science. For some reason the — 
teaching of the multiplication table has not been con- 
sidered unpatriotic despite its foreign origin. Science, 
ordinarily, has not interfered with American folklore. 
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Another item in the regulation of teaching is the 
influence that can be exerted in various ways on the 
content of textbooks. In the secondary school text- 
books are rarely chosen by the teachers who will use 
them. They are chosen by local or state boards. 
Among the factors that have influenced the selection of 
texts are: sectional feeling, racial groups, patriotic and 
other private organizations, business groups, publishing 
houses, and, of course, the acts of state legislatures— 
many of which reflect pressure of various sorts. His- 
tory, economics, and sociology texts have suffered 
most, but science has not been free from investigation. 
The attempt to alter by law facts regarding society is 
on the same level with relation to democracy that an 
attempt to alter by law the multiplication table would 
be in relation to science. This subject is at the heart 
of our discussion, and brings us back to the starting 
point. It reflects the failure to understand that there 
is a distinction between the principle of democracy as 
applied to political policy and democracy as applied 
to intellectualism. The interference with the freedom 
of teaching, whether it is interference of the varieties 
that have been mentioned here with such superficial 
consideration, or whether it takes one of a score of 
other forms less direct, such as tenure, appointment, 
and dismissal of teachers, is interference not only 
with the subject involved but with the basis for de- 
mocracy, since it involves the matter of choice. 

This discussion of the freedom of education in the 
elementary and secondary schools is directed toward 
the important fact that, however free scholarship may 
be on the college and university level, its effect on the 
people in general will be greatly reduced unless it can 
filter down to the other school levels. The decisions 
as to what books shall be used in the schools, and what 
items, issues, or facts shall be or shall not be discussed 
should not be decisions of political or legislative de- 
termination, but decisions based upon the best schol- 
arship obtainable. Thus emphasis is given to the 
dangers that confront education, dangers to the free- 
dom of scholarship and teaching. These dangers are 
real, not imagined, more extensive than it is ordinarily 
supposed, and should not be minimized. But there 
are other dangers which only indirectly bear upon the 
freedom of education. 

It is the opinion of many observers of this subject 
that the character and scholarship of the teaching per- 
sonnel is of greater significance than the danger of in- 
terference with their work. What the textbook does 
or does not contain is all too often important, not be- 
cause it withholds information but because it measures 
the entire knowledge and understanding of the 
teachers. All too vast a number of our secondary and 
elementary teachers are quite content to spend their 
time in the search for new or novel methods of pre- 
senting data which they have inherited or acquired 
without mental effort. There is no problem of free- 
dom for those who are unaware of their enslavement. 

Secondly, the problem of the freedom of expression 
on contemporary social problems very decidedly re- 
flects the rapid growth among all of our educational 
institutions of a malady called by Professor Carlton 
J. H. Hayes “modernitis,” which might be properly 

 ealled newspaper mindedness. The fetish that the 
contents of the morning newspaper or the results of 


the latest questionnaire should form the substance for 
the study of society, marks one of the most unfor- 
tunate trends in modern education. To be sure, con- 
temporary facts and statistics are important—but 
important in connection with the moral and esthetic 
judgments which are applied to them, and there is no 
equation for a moral concept. The business of the 
school and the college is to build in the minds of stu- 
dents a basis for judgment—not to fasten upon their 
minds a set of dogmas. Let the study of society be a 
study of the accumulated wisdom about society, and 
not a forum where, without depth, students discuss 
controversial contemporary problems, and much, but 
not all, of the difficulty over the freedom of expression 
will disappear. Is it asking too much that there shall 
remain a few places upon the face of the earth where 
young men and women may gather in an atmosphere 
of peace, a little apart from partisan conflicts, and view 
with some detachment the swirl of humanity about 
them; where they may seek wisdom; where they may 
cultivate the appreciation of art and music and the 
great literature of the world; where they may examine 
in as far as it is possible the phenomena of the universe; 
where they may discover the beauty and harmony of 
science; where intellectualism thrives; where for a 
brief moment at least they may catch a glimpse of the 
fullness of life—and possibly acquire those graces of 
the spirit that measure happiness? 

It might be implied from what has been said that 
the problem of education and of democracy would be 
solved if the ideals of scholarship and freedom of ex- 
pression and teaching were attained. In a limited and 
special sense scholarship, freedom of teaching, and 
democracy are ends in themselves, but in a larger and 
more universal sense they are only means to an end. 
The scholar may be as free as the wind is free, capable, 
secure, and undisturbed, and yet be of no perceptible 
significance to the advancement of civilization. It is 
difficult to imagine anything more barren than erudite 
triviality, or more baneful than scholastic pedantry. 
There needs to be a driving force behind scholarship, 
a conscious goal to be attained, and an examination of 
the problem as to whether the substance of the 
scholar’s inquiry and discussion is of any value to 
society. Scholarship may indeed destroy itself by its 
own misdirection. Thus, as democracy must preserve 
itself through its ability to change and function in an 
ever changing social order, and must effect change 
through the intelligent and deliberate will of man- 
kind, so scholarship—which enables that intelligent 
will to exist—must be capable of resisting the sterility 
of purposeless freedom. 

This formula is not negative but positive, and it 
does not leave education and democracy without di- 
rection. It is based upon the thesis that education 
and democracy are interdependent, not separate 
growths. ‘Together they form a single plant rooted in 
a soil whose life giving substance is freedom, freedom 
of scholarship, freedom of inquiry, freedom of ex- 
pression. As in the physical world a plant impelled by 
its own inner necessity will grow and develop in a way 
determined by sunlight, soil, and climate, so will this 
plant of democracy and education grow in the direc- 
tion of its own inner necessity as impelled by the needs 
of society, the spirit of scholarship and the condition 
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of freedom. To such a plant indoctrination in educa- 
tion and authoritarianism in government cannot be 
grafted without destruction of the plant itself. It is 
not the source but the variety of fertilization that is 
important. 

To many minds a conclusion such as this may 
seem to be itself vague, pedantic, and without tangible 
meaning. Certainly many men in many ages have 
lost their way seeking in the darkness the road to 
human happiness. Some of them abandoned the hope 
of its discovery and sought what consolation they 
could discover in the mystical contemplation of an 
other-worldliness. The greatest figure of the Enlight- 
enment who could turn the scintillating rays of his 
thought upon every conceivable human folly found no 
-answer but the renunciation of the world, even though 
it was a retirement to a sylvan rather than to a heav- 
-enly retreat. Other men have found satisfaction in 
rationalization. Behold, they say, the example of 
Greece, whose defeat was victory, whose destruction 
marked the spread of her culture to the farthest corners 
.of the world. Behold the World War! Civilization 
has survived and has emerged with increased scientific 
‘knowledge. One may be permitted to doubt. Is it 
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certain that civilization has survived the World War, 


and where today is there a light such as that which 
gleamed from Athenian hills? 

Perhaps there is no answer. Perhaps man is es- 
sentially base, fit only to strut across the stage of life, 
heedless of his brother’s welfare, careless of those who 
follow him. « But this is true: a man has a right to re- 
ject that philosophy. Whether human life is an ac- 
cident in the cosmic process doomed to perish at last 
by a similar accident, or whether it is controlled by a 
divine intelligence, man has the right to seek the 
way to human happiness, not only for himself but for 
his fellowmen and for those who come after him. 
That is the idealism which gives impetus to scholar- 
ship, which gives meaning to freedom, which provides 
the driving power behind the human will to strive, 
which enables a man to walk upright in the sun and 
face the future, and it fashions the fabric of morality. 
One who is willing to follow that vision carries within 
his soul the spark of divinity. No matter what par- 
ticular kind of educational structure is established 
in America, the American people have a right to insist 
that it shall be erected upon the foundation of scholar- 
ship and freedom. 


of the Wagner Operas 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


Introduction 


mer LESH Lenten talks were originally given before 

fi the Dorcas Class of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Pittsfield, Mass. They were 
bes illustrated by the superb records available 
for the Victor machines. The stories are drawn di- 
rectly from the libretti of Wagner’s own composition. 
For those who wish a further retelling of the 
stories, Gertrude Hall’s ‘“The Wagnerian Romances”’ is 
warmly commended. 

In an article entitled ‘““Towards an Understand- 
ing of Wagner” written some years ago for “The 
Etude” I concluded with this statement, which may 
well form a word of introduction to these messages 
from his great operas: ‘“Cne could go on indefinitely 
in many ways to show with what care Wagner worked 
out each and every detail of his music-dramas, as he 
preferred to call his operas. I have tried to indicate 
in some slight way that Wagner was more than just a 
writer of music. He was an interpreter of the future 
of music, a creator of the real music-drama, a poet of 
great skill who wrote his libretti, not merely to form a 
string of words to be sung but to convey real thought, 
a stage director who could and did act out what he 
desired as an example for those who were under his 
direction, a scene producer second to none, an orchestra 
leader who could bring out the tone-colors most 
appropriate to the stage action, a composer who wove 
thought, words, action and music into one great, 
harmonious whole. No man can understand Wagner 
‘without understanding something of this wonderful 
composite genius, poet; musician, director, producer. 
Other great musicians will appear. Other great poets 
will write. There will be operas produced. But it 
is to be wondered if a combination of all these in one 
man will again walk this earth.”’ 


I. Die Meistersinger 


“Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg’ is one of 
Wagner’s earliest works. It is his eighth published 
opera and was produced in 1867. It is a sharp con- 
trast to the other operas of this great man. It is an 
historic, autobiographic, comic production. There is 
wit, satire, sound common sense and good human in- 
terest in it. Unlike his other operas, there is no basis 
in old folk-tales coupled with Christian teaching. 
Mythology has no part in it. It is a rollicking good 
story which holds up to ridicule a certain type that is 
hidebound by adherence to the past in such a way that 
progress has no place in his life. 

All the characters in “Die Meistersinger von 
Nurnberg” are drawn from real life. Hans Sachs 
and the rest once truly lived and sang and worked 
in the village of Nurnberg. An outgrowth of the 
Minne-singers, the Master Singers were a company of 
folk interested in music. They plied their ordinary 
trades, cobbler, tailor, tinsmith, whatever it might be, 
but as an avocation developed their love for music. 
The aim was high, a cultivation of a better mental 
and moral life among the young. Like some organiza- 
tions today the Masters attempted to secure a greater 
reverence for themselves and their guild by assuming 
a great antiquity to the order. Coupled with this 
assumption came a sublime conceit on the part of 
most of the members which inflated their sense of im- 
portance as a child inflates a balloon. 

In Nurnberg the Master Singers met in the Church 


of St. Catharine after afternoon service and on Holy — 


Days. The conduct of the guild was specified to the 
minutest detail. Through the Schulordnung and the 
Tabulatur the discipline and the business and the ar- 
tistic sides of the work were carefully ordered. Two — 
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kinds of singing were permitted, Freisingen, free-sing- , 
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ing, and Hawuptsingen, principal-singing. The first 
permitted anyone to participate. The second was 
competitive and was governed by strict rules. A 
competitor mounted a platform upon which was 
placed a chair. Behind him was a screened enclosure 
concealing the ’’Merker’’ or marker, who was so con- 
cealed in order to save the participant the embarrass- 
ment of witnessing bim at his work. The ‘‘Merker’’ was 
the judge. He had a slate upon which he chalked the 
mistakes made by the contestant. Only seven faults 
were allowed. The singer had first to present suit- 
able credentials as to his character and position, then 
if he successfully passed the examination he was dec- 


orated with a chain and medal, the latter representing 


King David playing upon a harp. 

Wagner himself tells how he came to write this 
opera. He writes: “Immediately after the conclusion 
of ‘Tannhauser’ (in 1845) I was fortunate in being able 
to visit a Bohemian bathing-place for the benefit of 
my health. Here, as on all occasions when I have been 
able to withdraw myself from the air of the footlights, 
and from my official duties in such an atmosphere, I 
soon felt myself in a light and joyous mood. For the 
first time, and with artistic significance, a gaiety 
peculiar to my character manifested itself within me. 
Almost without premeditation I had a short time 
previously resolved that my next should be a comic 
opera. I recall that this determination resulted prin- 
cipally from the advice of well-meaning friends, who 
wished me to write an opera in a ‘lighter style,’ be- 
cause this, they said, would procure my admission to 
the German theaters, and thus insure that success for 
the continued want of which my outward circum- 
stances had been seriously threatened.” 

The result, as we shall see, was an opera in lighter 
vein, but not a comic opera in the sense of what we 
usually think of in that term. There is a solidity of 
common sense and sound teaching that lifts the work 
out of the commonplace of comic opera into something 
much more profound, yet with its subtle humor run- 
ning all through it. 

The music of this opera, perhaps, outside of the 
Prize Song, is not as well known as it should be. The 
overture is a superb piece, complete in itself and yet 
filled with the richness of the music which is to come. 
The enjoyment of the overture is greatly increased 
through a knowledge of the later motives, for it is 
built up upon the five themes that become the warp 
and woof of the story, the most important motives 
of the many in the opera. Two of these themes are 
‘the somewhat heavy and pompous ones which always 
introduce the Master Singers. The other three depict 
the various relations between Eva and Sir Walther 
von Stolzing. 

Now let us turn to the story itself. 

The overture proposes the theme of the opera, 
the argument between Art and Love. First come the 
sonorous chords that introduce, pompously, of course, 
the Masters. Then comes the light, quick theme of 
Love, young love, a delightful, musical gale. Then 
the two sets of themes intermingle to signify how Art 
and Love must become entangled, or, in other words, 
Walther’s conflict with the Masters is foretold. 

Walther von Stolzing, the ardent lover, the hero 
of the opera, is a young noble who had left his ancestral 
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home and for some reason has come to live at Nurnberg. 
He has letters of introduction to Veit Pogner, the rich 
goldsmith, the prominent man of the town, patron of 
the arts. Walther has found that a man can fall in 
love with a charming girl in a remarkably short space 
of time, less than twenty-four hours, if time demands 
it. Pogner has a daughter, charmingly feminine in 
every way. Perhaps that is why she is named Eva. 
All love her, young and old. And Walther succumbed 
to her charms at once. And, be it said now as well as 
later, that when Eva saw Walther she too fell. 

But Walther was somewhat in the dark as to the 
situation of this fair young maid. Was she betrothed 
already? Had he come to this fair paradise to behold 
this fair vision too late? He determines to find out. 
He follows her to vespers on the second afternoon in 
the hope of securing from her lips a word as to the real 
situation. Might he hope? 

So there the opera opens. The scene is the in- 
terior of the church. The choir is singing the closing 
chorale. Eva is seated demurely with her maid Mag- 
dalena. Walther is discovered leaning against a pillar 
devotedly watching the object of his affections. He 
succeeds in sending by the wireless waves of the heart 
an indication to Eva that he desires a word with her 
at the close of the service. Eva is not averse at all. 
She is about as much concerned about him as he is 
about her, so much so that her maid has to call her 
attention back to the service again and again. At 
last the service is over and the people rise to leave. 
Walther steps in front of the two women as they come 
down the aisle with a whispered demand for a word 
with Eva. She, with the sly art of a woman in love, 
has fortunately dropped her handkerchief as she rose 
in the pew. Magdalena must return to get it. Wal- 
ther tries to blurt out his question, but the maid has 
returned before his words find utterance. Eva sends 
her back again to find her brooch, which has been lost 
somewhere. Again Magdalena returns before the 
question is out. But she has forgotten her prayer- 
book, so back again she must go. This time Walther 
gets the question out, ‘‘Is she betrothed?”’ Eva hesi- 
tates. How shall she answer? She is and she isn’t. 
Just then Magdalena returns again and breaks into the 
conversation with the result that the story is told. 
It seems that Pogner in his desire to forward the in- 
terests of the Master Singers has decided to offer a 
prize to the Master Singer who shall sing the best at 
the contest. The prize is none other than the hand 
and wealth of his daughter Eva. The only condition at- 
tached thereto is that the contestant must be a Master 
Singer and that Eva shall reserve the right to refuse 
the winner, but she cannot marry other than a 
Master Singer. 

Walther has to admit that he is not a Master 
Singer. Eva impulsively reveals that she wants him 
or no one at all, and implores her maid to help her. 
Just then David, apprentice to Hans Sachs, the cob- 
bler, comes in. David is greatly infatuated with Mag- 
dalena and Magdalena rather likes David. He has 
come in to set up the properties for a trial test pre- 
liminary to the contest.of the morrow. Magdalena 
turns to him for help. David suggests that Walther 
has come at just the right time. Let him present him- 
self at this trial test which is open to all comers. If 
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he passes, well and good, he may then enter the con- 
tests of the morrow. So Eva and Magdalena leave him 
in David’s care, Eva first shyly asking if she shall see 
him again. He answers “yes.’’ An evening tryst is 
arranged. Here again is heard the love motif, first 
heard in the overture, again heard as Walther leans 
against the pillar of the church watching Eva at her 
worship. 

Walther casts himself into a great chair that has 
been brought forward for the contest about to be 
staged. Apprentices full of mischief, bubbling over 
with fun, run about playing pranks on each other as 
they set up the properties. Suddenly Walther is 
startled by David shouting at him, “Begin!” He 
starts awake. ‘‘What is the matter?” ‘Begin,’ says 
David, “that is what the Marker calls out, and then 
you must sing.’”’ So David gives him instruction as 
to the method of procedure in these trial contests. 
He must mount the dais, take his seat, while the 
Marker takes his place behind the curtains. Then at 
the word “‘Begin!’’ he must sing his song. He will be 
allowed seven mistakes, only seven. David quizzes 
him and is amazed to find that this man knows noth- 
ing of the formal side of music, and yet he would be a 
Master Singer, he knows nothing of rules and yet he 
would become a Master, one who knows all the 
rules. 

There is a good deal of humor in this scene, a 
great deal of side-play, a good deal of subtle sarcasm 
and sly digs at the hidebound pedants of music. For 
example, David tells him he must know the names 
and the tunes of certain selections. He starts to name 
them off—the fool’s cap, the black-ink mode; the red, 
blue and green tones; the hawthorn blossom, straw- 
wisp, fennel modes; the tender, the sweet, the rose- 
colored tone; the short-lived love, the deserted lover 
tones; the rosemary, the golden lupine, and so on and 
on and on. No wonder Walther cries to heaven for 
help. David merely answers, “Those are just the 
names, you must know the tunes as well.” Finally 
David tells him that to become a Master one must 
compose a poem and also a tune to fit the poem. Wal- 
ther answers: “‘All there is for me to do then is to aim 
directly at mastership. If I am to sing successfully, I 
must find, to verses of my own, a melody of my own.” 
Do we not here find Wagner speaking? 

Suddenly a dignity and a quiet fall on the group 
of apprentices. Pogner, father of Eva, and Beckmesser, 
the town clerk, enter. The music changes as well as 
the attitude of the apprentices. Beckmesser, cock- 
sure of his superiority as a singer, not so sure of his 
place in Eva’s affections, is trying to get Pogner to 
change his ruling about Eva’s right to reject the win- 
ner. Beckmesser is a comic figure of a man with a 
decidedly advanced case of superiority complex. 

Walther immediately approaches Pogner, de- 
claring his desire to become a Master Singer for the 
sake of his love for Art. He wants that very day to 
be tried out for the position of a Master Singer. 
Beckmesser’s nose is immediately out of joint. He 
sniffs here a possible rival to the hand of Eva, es- 
pecially as he is such a- handsome, fine young 
fellow. 

Pogner agrees to sponsor Walther. All are gath- 
ered together, Hans Sachs having come in last of all. 
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Beckmesser’s little sneer, “Sachs is here! What more 
is necessary?” indicates his dislike for the kindly cob- 
bler. 

Fritz Kothner, the baker, calls the roll. Pogner 
asks the floor and unfolds his plan fer the morrow, 
St. John’s Day. Beckmesser objects to the condition 
that Eva has a right to refuse the winner. But Pog- 
ner holds to the condition, saying that she cannot, 
however, marry anyone but a Master. Hans Sachs, 
voice of the people, suggests the democratic way of 
leaving the decision in the hands of the people, but 
the conservative Masters cannot see that the people 
could make a wise decision in such a matter. 

Walther is introduced; questions are asked which 
unfold the fact that Walther has never had a teacher 
except Nature herself and her song birds. He knows 
little or nothing of rules and regulations. He is no 
disciple of any master, except Walther von de Vogel- 
weid, an honorable master but long dead. 

Sachs is fascinated by this young man! his poetic 
sense, his attractive, winsome personality. Sachs 
stands up for him and at last he is bidden take his seat. 
Beckmesser, as Marker, goes behind the curtain, 
takes the slate and shouts “‘Begin.’’ Walther starts in. 
He knows nothing of their rules, nothing of the canons 
of music they have established. He has only genius, 
but his soul pours forth in a soaring melody of love. 
It is purely an improvisation from a heart overflowing, 
and has all the imperfections of such a song and all 
the ardor, too. 

Beckmesser is not idle. There is a scratch, 
scratch, scratch, behind the curtain, and suddenly 
Beckmesser, with all too much eagerness, throws 
aside the curtain to hold up a slate covered with 
scratches. Walther has lost. And it is evident that 
Beckmesser is not sorry. He shouts: “Go and sing 
where you please. Here you have lost.” 

Hans Sachs, a soul that knows no sense of jealousy 
for any man, has been lost in absorption. Something 
about this burst of song has gone deep into his heart. 
He has not understood it all. It has violated the rules. 
But still there is something, something to it. At last 
he speaks: ‘‘Not every one shares your opinion. The 
Knight’s song struck me as novel, yet not confused; 
although he forsook the beaten path, he strode along 
with firm, unerring step. When you find that you 
have been trying to measure by your own rules that 
which does not lie within the compass of your rules, 
the thing to do is to forget your rules and try to dis- 
cover the rules of that which you wish to measure.” 


Wollt ihr nach Regeln messen, 

Was nicht nach eurer Regeln Lauf, 
Der eig’nen Spur vergessen, 

Sucht davon erst die Regeln auf. 


Wise words from wise Hans Sachs! 
In spite of all that Hans can do, however, Walther 
loses the song trial and dejectedly leaves the place. 
The second act shows a street scene in Nurnberg 
outside the house of Pogner, close by the shop of 
Hans Sachs. David is busy putting up the shutters 
for the night. Magdalena brings a basket of goodies 


for him and also inquires as to the result of the song- 


trial. He replies that it failed. She snatches the 
basket in disgust and leaves him. Pogner is troubled. 


= 
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He feels that he has made a mistake. Yet he is too 
proud to back down. He wants Walther for Eva, 
and yet he feels he must abide by the decision. He 
does not see a way out. “‘A Master of your choice,” 
he repeats to Eva. 

Pogner goes in while Eva and Magdalena remain 
talking. Eva is told of the result, much to her distress. 
Then Magdalena tells her that Beckmesser has pro- 
posed that he try out his song for Eva’s comment that 
evening under her window. Eva prevails upon Mag- 
dalena to take her place at the window. 

The apprentices have been having a hilarious good 
time at David’s expense because of his loss of the bas- 
ket. But Hans calls out to them, causes David to set 
his workbench near the door, and then bids David 
leave. Sachs stands in the door leaning upon the 
upper half, looking out upon the quiet evening street, 
musing. Walther’s song still rings in his mind. What 
freshness, what feeling! An artist’s soul was in that 
song. 

Eva comes out and makes her way over to him. 
She wants to find out something about the trial to- 
morrow, who will sing and all the rest. She asks him 
if he is to enter. Did he enter he would undoubtedly 
win. But he turns to her, and in kindly, loving words 
tells her that he is too old to enter such a contest for her. 
It would not be right. He rejects the idea, though 
his heart is very warm with love for this gentle girl. 
Does he then intend to favor Beckmesser? No. Eva 
finally brings him around to the assertion that Wal- 
ther’s trial had failed, that he might as well give up all 
hope of ever being a Master. Eva in annoyance rises 
quickly, condemns the dry-as-dust pedants who can- 
not appreciate Walther, and leaves. 

Walther and Eva plan to elope together. Hans 
Sachs, however, is a shrewd man. Artfully he so 
places his lamp as to make escape without observation 
impossible. On one side is the night watchman, on 
the other this broad path of light. 

Meanwhile Beckmesser approaches with the in- 
tention of singing his song under Eva’s window. He 
has a lute under his arm. Sachs sees him and, as he 
begins to tune his lute, Sachs begins to sing a rollicking 
tune at the top of his voice, to the utter disgust of 
Beckmesser. The grotesque town clerk tries to put a 
good face on it and draws near to Sachs’ window. He 
proposes to have Sachs comment on his song. Sachs 
replies that he must finish the shoes he has on the last, 
Beckmesser’s own shoes for which Beckmesser had 
made such a howl that very afternoon. Beckmesser 
tries to find a way out. Sachs proposes that Beck- 
messer sing, and for every mistake he would drive in 
another nail on the shoes. So Beckmesser starts and 
Sachs begins hammering. The more Sachs hammers, 
the louder Beckmesser sings, until the whole neighbor- 
hood is awakened by the din and the apprentices, ever 
looking for a lark, come out. David sees his Magda- 
lena in the window, and takes immediate offense at 
Beckmesser for trying to woo her away from him. 
He begins to beat up the town clerk with a vengeance. 
A free for all fight ensues which only ends with the 
warning note of the night watchman. Meanwhile 
Pogner has called Eva in and Hans Sachs has taken 
Walther into his own shop. 

In this scene Sachs makes one comment to Eva 


that is all too often borne out in life. 
in defense of Walther: 


He says to her 


“Den wer als Meister ward geboren 
Der hat unter Meistern den Schlimmsten stand.” 


“He who is born a Master always occupies the worst 
place among Masters.” 

The third act opens in Sachs’ shop. David has 
entered with a basket of good things all decorated up. 
He is apprehensive of the reception his master will 
give him because of the tumult of the night before. 
Sachs is engrossed in a great volume, at least it looks 
so, probably the problem of the evening is still on his 
mind. At length he claps the book shut. The noise 
startles David so that he falls to his knees. Sachs 
tells him to sing his verses for him. He does so, making 
a false start comically by using the very tune that 
Beckmesser had used the night before, then catching 
himself and beginning all over again. David urges 
his master to enter the contest. This Hans steadfastly 
refuses to do, though he has a deep and reverent love © 
for Eva. 

David goes about his work, leaving Hans musing 
over the situation. As he sits there Walther enters. 
He has had a wonderful dream, a dream that has given 
him words and music for a marvelous song. Under the 
guidance of Hans, Walther sings his song, putting into 
it something of the stabilizing effect of the rules of 
the Masters, but yet not spoiling the spontaneous effect 
of it all. Hans is stirred. He begins to see a way out 
after all. Walther shall sing at the contest that day. 
So he bids Walther prepare. In the meantime Eva 
enters. She is, of course, entranced with the knightly 
person of Walther before her. Love draws them to- 
gether. Hans is a thoughtful old codger, and bends 
over his last as though at work on one of Eva’s shoes. 

They all go out and for a moment the stage is 
empty, but suddenly Beckmesser’s face appears in the 
window, a face of jealousy, of suspicion and distrust. 
He limps in, sore and aching from his beating of the 
night before. He is gallantly dressed, which makes 
him all the more grotesque. Snooping around he finds 
a bit of paper on which Hans has scratched down the 
words of Walther’s song. Ah! Hans plans to enter 
the contest. That is it! With Hans in, there is little 
hope for Beckmesser. Hatred springs up in his heart. 
When Sachs comes in, he roundly abuses him and 
accuses him of this underhanded thing. Sachs dis- 
claims all intention of participating in the contest. 
Beckmesser says he knows better, and in proof pro- 
duces the words. Sachs does not tell the story of the 
words, but tells Beckmesser that in evidence of his 
sincerity that he does not intend to enter, he will give 
the words to Beckmesser so that he, Beckmesser, will 
not be called a thief for having taken them without 
leave. Beckmesser is overjoyed. His words of the 
night before would scarcely do after all the fracas. 
Here are words for him. He limps his way up to the 
contest quite self-confident, trying to master the words, 
the purport of which he scarcely understands, not 
having the soul that could understand. 

The stage is set for the trial. Eva (a figure of 
beauty in white) is there with her father. The Masters 
are all on hand and so are the apprentices. The mound 
is prepared for the singer to stand upon, for the contest 
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is held out of doors. Hans Sachs is chairman, beloved 
Hans Sachs. All cheer him as he approaches. All love 
him except Beckmesser. Hans tells of Pogner’s offer, 
but withholds any mention of the condition attached 
of the Masters themselves. Adroitly he implies that 
it is to be an open contest and the decision to rest 
upon the people themselves. Free candidature—popu- 
lar election. He has so stated the case that the Masters 
themselves can offer no objection without making 
themselves ridiculous to the crowd. 

Sachs catches sight of Beckmesser studying his 
song. He shouts over to him, “Mr. Marker, how are 
you getting on?” “Oh, this song, this song! I can- 
not make head nor tail of it.”’ Sachs says, ‘“You are 
not obliged to use it.”? But Beckmesser does not grasp 
at this chance to escape. 

The order is that the oldest shall sing first. So 
Beckmesser, with much mumbling, gets upon the 
mound. Many astonishing words are uttered as he 
drags his fat, lame old frame up to the position on the 
mound. The apprentices laugh in their sleeves at 
the figure he makes. 

Beckmesser begins to sing. He hasn’t learned 
the words, he hasn’t understood the words, and what 
he sings is the most utter nonsense; one stanza is 
enough: 

“Yawning and steaming with roseate light 
My hair was filled 
With scent distilled, 
My boots were beaming 
With no meaning, 
The guard I did invite 
To strap me tight... .’ 


Consternation breaks forth. Men ask what he is 
singing, it is the sheerest nonsense. At last all burst 
forth in peals of laughter. It is too much for Beck- 
messer. Like Kipling’s ‘“Elephant’s Child” he had to 
cry “This is too Butch for Be.’ In disgust and frenzy 
he cries out, “This is Hans Sachs’ song, he gave it to 
me. He wrote it.’”’ And he throws the song on the 
ground, a crumpled sheet. 

Hans picks it up, smooths it out and answers: 
“The song, as a matter of truth, is not my composing. 
Beckmesser is mistaken in this as he is in some other 
things. How he obtained it, let him tell. But never 
should I be so audacious as to claim the power of 
writing such a beautiful song.” ‘Beautiful? fine?’ 
exclaims the crowd. Hans continues: “I declare that 
the song is beautiful. Let him sing it who has the 
right to, and you may judge for yourself. Is there one 
here who will be my witness?” Of course Walther 
steps forth, a handsome, fine witness, to be sure. 
The crowd murmurs its approval. Walther sings 
what we know now as the prize song. All are swept by 
its beauty, its soaring power. Before its end all ac- 
claim him winner. The cry is raised to make him 
Master. Walther answers: ‘‘Not a Master—No. I 
am to be happy without the title.” It is a hard snub 
that causes an uncomfortable silence. Hans’ face is 
clouded with pain. He walks over to Walther and 
says: 


“Disparage not the Master’s ways, 
But show respect to Art. 
Honor your German Masters 
If you would stay disasters. 


For while they dwell in every heart, 
Though should depart 
The pride of holy Rome, 
Still thrives at home 

Our sacred German art.” 


Walther yields, and the opera ends with the crowd 
singing the praises of good Hans Sachs. 

It is a good story. What is its deeper signif- 
icance? That has been implied in the telling. But 
perhaps it is worth while to sum it all up. 

Wegner had ever been opposed by the critics of | 
his day. His was a new expression, misunderstood, 
misinterpreted, lampooned and ridiculed. It is easy to 
see in Walther the figure of Wagner. The spirit of 
song was there, eager for expression, but the old forms 
were so painfully inadequate. The spirit cried out for 
expression, but the Masters refused to allow that ex- 
pression to find room because their laws were too nar- 
row. 

Hans Sachs represents the spirit of sane progress, 
a progress that finds nourishment and strength in the 
past, but which refuses to be bound by that past in 
such a way that there shall be no progress beyond what 
men have deemed safe and sure. 

It is the age-old conflict, the conflict between 
genius on the one hand and pedantry and convention- 
alism on the other. The self-constituted Masters of 
the past cannot recognize the new Master who arises 
because of the fact that Art is progressive. 

What of the rules? They are of use as stepping 
stones in the pathway of progress. They have a 
value, a very real value. They are not to be broken 
except by those who first have learned to observe them. 
One must master the rules first in order to secure that 
perfect freedom that mounts in progressive spirit 
above the rules. Beckmesser is the old, crabbed critic 
hidebound by tradition. Walther is the spirit of 
progress. Hans Sachs is the ideal critic, mindful of 
the past but also glad of the spirit of progress, recog- 
nizing that Art is progressive. 

Has not Wagner a message for us today in the 
sharp conflicts that have grown up in the days since 
the war, the clash between youth and age, the clash 
in religion, the clash in every walk of life? Is it not 
time occasionally for us to stop and listen to wise old 
Hans Sachs as he says to the conservatives of old: 
“When you find that you are trying to measure by 
your own rules that which does not lie within the 
compass of your rules, the thing to do is to forget 
your rules and try to discover the rules of that which 
you wish to measure.” In other words, be fair. And 
again as he speaks to Walther, proud of his success, 
disdainful of the Masters who had refused him once: 
“Despise not the Masters’ ways. Show respect to Art. 
Honor your former Masters, for they have laid the 
foundations. Only upon foundations can any build- 
ing stand.” 

We must always remember that ‘‘the old order 
changeth, giving place to new.” 

Eo * * 


The way the election was received was very encouraging, So 
long as we can joke about our institutions, we are safe. The ex- 
tremist has no place in American life. How did we find that out? 
By giving them opportunity for speech and free discussion; they 
went on until people got tired of them.— Harry W. Chase. 
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The Ferry Beach Park Association Reorganizes 
Robert F. Needham 


N January 1, 1937, the Ferry Beach Park As- 
sociation began its fiscal life as a new cor- 
poration. An explanation of this requires a 
recital of some chapters in Ferry Beach 


history. 

The Association had its beginning in August, 1901, 
when Dr. Quillen H. Shinn established the Univer- 
salist Summer Meetings at Ferry Beach Park. For 
some years the place had been a resort owned by the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, to attract patrons on its 
branch line skirting the shore of Saco Bay between 
Old Orchard Beach and Camp Ellis, at the mouth of 
the Saco River. Before the white man came in 1616 
it was a favorite resort of Indian tribes. ‘‘Here, at 
the mouth of the Saco,” writes the historian of the 
locality, “in view of the bright islands in the bay, the 
tribes came to feast upon the seabirds and shell-fish 
so abundant at this shore. This was their winter 
home; in the spring they journeyed up the river to the 
falls, in whose foaming waters sported the nimble 
salmon.”’ (Salmon Falls, eight miles above Saco.) 

The names of those who formed the Summer 
Meetings Association in 1901 are not on record. Some 
can be identified from a group photograph taken at 
that time. On August 12, 1905, articles of association 
were adopted “for the governance of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association of Universalists.’”’ Under that iden- 
tical name the Association was incorporated at a 
meeting in the office of George E. Fogg, Esq., in Port- 
land, Maine, October 20, 1909. The officers and di- 
rectors were: President, the Rev. O. Howard Perkins 
of Brockton, Mass.; vice-president, Edward P. Claflin 
of Attleboro, Mass.; secretary, the Rev. Hervey H. 
Hoyt of East Hiram, Me.; treasurer, Frank M. Brad- 
ley of Portland, Me.; J. E. Townsend, Ira Calif and J. 
Park Rockwell. 

The underlying purpose of the corporation was 
“the generating of missionary power throughout the 
Universalist Church.” That was the idea which 
prompted Dr. Shinn to begin the summer meetings 
in 1882. Sermon and prayer were the alpha and omega 
of the program until, in 1904, the instructional method 
had its beginning. Dr. and Mrs. Harry L. Canfield 
and Rey. Nancy W. P. Smith relate that Dr. Shinn 
was skeptical of the newer method, and only after 
much persuasion allowed the latter to give a Bible 
course. But the course was a success, and so today 
we have our institutes for young people, church school 
workers, ministers, members of mission circles and 
other women’s organizations, laymen, and students 
of world affairs. 

One of the clauses in the certificate of incorpora- 
tion was very unfortunate in the implication of its 
phraseology. It empowered the Association “to erect 
and maintain a hotel or hotels for the conveniences 
of its members and guests, and to engage in all business 
incidental to and essential to such erection and main- 
tenance, and in all business requisite for the health 
and welfare of its members and guests while there 
resident.” 

At the time of incorporation the Association 


owned only the Quillen. This building was erected 
about the time the branch line began operation, June 
26, 1880. Called the “Ferry Park House,’’ some say 
that its first use was the housing of railroad employees. 
At the turn of the century it was owned by people in 
Biddeford. Dr. and Mrs. Shinn made personal 
sacrifices to acquire it in 1904, the burden being shared 
later by twelve Universalist families, each putting up 
$100, and in consideration being assigned a room for 
use during the meetings. The Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes 
of West Paris, Me., is the last of this group to exercise 
this vested “right,” having been a faithful attendant 
at the meetings for over thirty years. Increasing at- 
tendance led to the building of a sixteen-room cottage 
in 1911, named Underwood in honor of Miss Carrie 
P. Underwood, a benefactress. Those who furnished 
rooms were granted priority in reserving them; Marion 
L. Gardiner of Providence, R. I., still enjoys this 
privilege. A few years later the rest of the railroad’s 
property was acquired—the pine grove and the sandy 
stretch between the grove and the bay where the 
bowling alley and pavilion stood. In course of time 
the alley was converted into a dormitory for men 
and boys. It is known as “The Belmont,” a name 
implying a grandeur which the appointments belie. 
How this name became attached to the place was 
explained to the writer by Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Vose 
of Waterville, Me. They had a sign with the name 
Belmont to identify their tent on the camp ground in 
1928; someone in a whimsical mood transferred it to the 
door of the dormitory, where it struck the fancy of the 
boys. 

To honor the memory of O. Howard Perkins, 
president of the Association 1908-14, the name Perkins 
Memorial Grove was adopted at the annual reunion 
held in the Franklin Square House, Boston February 
15 ALL: 

In line with denominational policy, the property 
was placed in control of the Universalist General 
Convention. A trust deed was executed in 1922 pro- 
viding that the properties would revert to the Conven- 
tion if two years should elapse without the Association 
having operated the place for the established purpose. 

Despite the religious character of the Association’s 
enterprise, the city of Saco assesses the property for 
taxes. In 1922 the tax was $346. Three years later 
the amount had jumped to $700—a little more than 
double. This was such an onerous financial burden 
that legal action to secure relief was decided upon. 

The 1925 taxes were paid under protest, and suit 
was brought against the city appealing the refusal of 
the assessors to abate them in toto. Tax exemption 
was claimed on the ground that the Ferry Beach cor- 
poration was of a nature to bring it within the mean- 
ing of the Maine statute exempting from taxation the 
property of religious, charitable and educational cor- 
porations. Testimony in support of this claim was 
offered by the Rev. Arthur Wilson, president, and the 
Rev. Elmer Colcord, secretary, of the Association. 
The decision was handed down by the law court in 
May, 1928 (Maine Reports 127 : 136-142). 
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The court agreed that “‘primarily it is a Mis- 
sionary Society” for “the diffusion and inculcation of 
the Christian religion. The fact that it carries on 
social and vacational activities .... does not de- 
prive it of this primary character. . . . Secondary 
also are the business affairs of the Association... . 
in furtherance of its principal purpose .. . . the real 
property of which, occupied for its own purposes, is 
exempt from taxation.’”’ Standing firm on that statu- 
tory limitation, the court decided that “‘the properties 
of the Association other than the Pavilion and the 
‘srove’ are subject to taxation. They are properties 
‘from which revenue is derived’ and ‘clearly not oc- 
cupied by the Association for its own purposes.’ ”’ 

Ferry Beachers cannot help but wonder for what 
purposes the Association does occupy its property if 
not its own, as stated by the court. The buildings 
where members are lodged and fed were adjudged 
taxable because “revenue is derived” from their use. 
The implication here is that a profit accrues in provid- 
ing these obviously necessary facilities. This is wholly 
contrary to fact. No profit results now, did not in 
the past, and there is no prospect of it in the future. 
If it were not for the supplementary income of mem- 
bership dues, gifts, free will offerings, contributions 
from the Ladies’ Aid, etc., the Association could not 
pay its prudent running expenses, fixed charge and 
outlay for preservation. Of the total revenue received 
by the Association during the years 1931-36 only 
65 1-2 percent was receipts from board and lodging. 
That certainly is clear indication that Ferry Beach 


Park is not to be compared with a commercial resort — 


which has no such supplementary sources of income. 
It was indeed unfortunate that the words “‘hotel’’ 
and “‘business’”’ were used in the 1909 charter. 

The court decision relieved the Association of 
only $32.40 in taxes—the amount for the Pavilion and 
its lot. Exemption was made because the building 
was used for instruction and religious exercises. As a 
matter of fact it was also a lodging place. The small 
saving died at birth. The Pavilion had become dis- 
used (and therefore taxable) upon the completion of 
Rowland Hall the year before the decision. A $5,000 
assessment was placed on the new building because it 
had lodging accommodations. 

As to the grove, the court could not decide from 
the testimony how much of the area around the chapel 
was properly exempt. Mr. Colcord was eloquent in 
describing this woodland tract as wholly used by 
ministers and laymen to “commune with God.” But 
the cold eye of practicality sees standing timber for 
cottage, mill and casket case, where another feels a 
surge of inspiration at the sight of cathedral pines 
vaulting toward the blue of heaven. The buzz saw 
versus the veery. Because the chapel was admittedly 
used by the Association for its own purposes, the as- 
sessors agreed to exempt an acre of the fourteen-acre 
tract. ‘The $3,000 valuation was reduced ten per- 
cent. Not long afterward the valuation of the other 
thirteen acres was raised to the original figure! 

If there’s one thing in America that is always on 
the up and up it’s taxation. In 1930 Mr. Polk-had to 
draw a check for $1,085.10 to meet the demand of the 
tax collector, and for the following year $1,005.90. 
While the rate decreased in the depression period, 
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nevertheless the tax bill was between eight and nine 
hundred dollars. Meanwhile the property was getting 
into a sad state of disrepair. Ferry Beachers began to 
make remarks which made it obvious that the aspect 
of dilapidation and defective equipment would have 
to be taken care of if the future of the institution was 
to be assured. After Ernest E. Sodergren, an engineer, 
was elected to the board of directors in 1935, he made a 
structural survey of the buildings. If things looked 
bad to the casual observer, he found that they were 
alarmingly bad on close examination. So he began 
a program of repair. While there is a great deal 
yet to be done to put the property in just decently 
normal condition, there has been a most heartening 
change in the attitude of Ferry Beachers toward the 
place. 

Distinct improvement in the finances of the As- 
sociation were achieved by reinvestment of the Un- 
derwood fund to substantially reduce the mortgage. 
Then the generosity of a benefactress made it possible 
to wipe out that lability. When Rowland Hall was 
built in 1927 $10,000 had to be hired on a mortgage 
note. Gradual reduction was effected, but after nine 
years the interest burden was still over $500. Up to 
the time the note was canceled (April 1, 1936) the 
hired money had cost $4,750. 

There still remained the awful tax burden. Hon. 
Leon O. Tebbetts, representing the Universalist 
General Convention and officers, pleaded with the 
assessors for a substantial abatement, explaining that 
Ferry Beach Park is a religious institution depending 
on the good will and interest of a church public, and 
just cannot afford such a heavy drain on its purse for 
taxes if it is to continue existing very long. The plea 
availed nothing. ‘‘We’re sorry—but you’ve always 
paid the amount assessed,’”’ was the essence of their 
reply. 

At the annual meeting of the Association last 
August the tax situation was explained to the mem- 
bers. They passed a vote empowering the board of 
directors to reincorporate if competent persons so 
advised. The board made immediate inquiries and 
were counseled to take that step. 

On the morning of August 25 the following per- 
sons got together in the auspicious sunshine flooding 
the Quillen veranda: the Rev. and Mrs. Stanley Man- 
ning of Hartford, Conn., the Rev. Tracy M. Pullman 
of Salem, Mass., the Rev. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Sodergren of Saco, Me., 
Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson of Wellesley Hills, Mass., Mrs. 
Walter E. Fitts of Foxboro, Mass., William D. Metz 
of Morrisville, Vt., and R. F. Needham of Arlington, 
Mass. They began a new chapter in Ferry Beach his- 
tory. 

It was voted that a corporation be organized 
with the following purposes: “‘Generating of missionary 
power throughout the Universalist Church; and in 
furtherance thereof the carrying on of religious and 
educational institutes, lectures and concerts, the con- 
ducting of religious services and public observances 
for the development of moral and religious character; 


and, as incident thereto, for its own purposes as above > 


set forth, to provide, without pecuniary profit, lodging 
and boarding accommodations for the comfort, con- 


venience, health, safety and welfare of its members in 


> 
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attendance at and in connection with such institutes, 
lectures, concerts, services and observances; provided, 
however, that the corporation is to hold, maintain and 
occupy its property wholly for its own religious and 
educational purposes as above set forth.” 

The name chosen was the Ferry Beach Park As- 
sociation of the Universalist Church. Mrs. Nelson 
nominated a slate of officers and directors identical 
with that of the old corporation; on motion of Mr. Ol- 
son they were elected. (The old corporation continues 
its existence.) 

A committee was authorized to formulate a set of 
by-laws and make a report to the board of directors, 


who were empowered to adopt them. The board was 


further authorized to take over all of the existing 
activities of the old corporation consistent with the 
purposes of the new one; also “to negotiate with the 
Universalist General Convention with reference to 
the deed of the Ferry Beach property to be held by this 
(the new) corporation in accordance with the purposes 
set forth in its organization.” 

The by-law committee, composed of Messrs. 
Pullman, Sodergren and Needham, presented a set 
of rules at a meeting of the board of directors Novem- 
ber 9 at Universalist Headquarters. After revision in 
accordance with advice by the corporation’s counsel, 
Hon. Clement F. Robinson of Portland, Me., the 
rules were adopted. (All of the acts of the board in 
connection with reincorporation are subject to rati- 
fication at the annual meeting of the Association.) 

In general the new by-laws of the Association 
follow the pattern of those adopted in 1905 as sub- 
sequently amended. But there are certain new pro- 
visions of interest to all Ferry Beachers. Two new 
classes of membership are added to those of Annual, 
Life and Patron. A person paying $5.00 for dues 
becomes a “Sustaining Member;” if recorded thus for 
five consecutive years the status of Life Member is 
attained. It is felt that the roll of Life Members can 
be increased in this manner, because many people are 
not in a position to pay out $25.00 at one time. Here- 
tofore organizations joining the Association have 
paid the dollar annual dues like an individual. Now, 
in order to make a distinction and also to recognize 
that almost any organization can just as well pay two 
dollars as one, group members are to be known as 
“Ferry Beach Affiliates.” The sums received from 
the dues of Life and Patron members are to be added 
to the permanent funds of the Association; the income 
from said sums may be used for purposes decided by 
the members or the Board, and the principal used if 
two-thirds of the members at any annual or special 
meeting concur. Members have exclusive use of the 


buildings, grounds and facilities, and may be disquali- 


_ Association. 
 Sodergren. The president is required to appo:nt com- 


fied for due cause. 

‘The board elects as “‘clerk of the corporation” a 
resident of Maine, who records the meetings of the 
That office is now held by Ernest E. 


mittees for auditing, nominations and necrology. 
Except for limited daily expenditures by the house 
manager, all disbursements are to be made by the 
treasurer from the general funds deposited in Saco. 
‘Members are to receive two financial statements after 
the accounts are audited at the close of the fiscal 


(calendar) year—one showing assets and liabilities as 
of December 31 and the other receipts and expenses for 
the twelve months. Alvar W. Polk of Boston retired 
from the board December 31 after six years’ service 
as treasurer. George A. Upton of Salem, Mass., was 
elected his successor. 

Counsel advised that the new corporation should 
hold the property in its own right for the purpose of 
filing a schedule with the assessors asserting tax exemp- 
tion. To that end a transfer of the property was ef- 
fected December 26, 1936, whereby the General 
Convention deeded back to the Association nearly all 
of the real estate. One portion excepted was a lot 
lying between the former railroad right-of-way and 
the high water mark as it was in 1914. (To what ex- 
tent the sea has advanced inland the last two decades 
the writer doesn’t know. The branch railroad wheezed 
its last in 1923, a casualty of the automobile age. 
Known as “The Dummy,” a generation of Ferry 
Beachers holds it in fond remembrance—indeed there 
are some couples who can wax sentimental over it!) 
This is the lot on which the Pavilion stood until razed 
in the winter of 1932. Use of this sandy patch wholly 
in accord with the corporate purposes is not possible 
at this time, and therefore no claim for exemption is 
made. 

Most Ferry Beachers have walked along Cathe- 
dral Path and then turned left on to the wood road that 
starts at the main highway and cuts through the woods 
to a farm on the river road. Stage-coaches must have 
rumbled along there in days of yore, because it was a 
section of the colonial road leading from the Saco 
River northward. It was known as “the King’s High- 
way.’ When Ferry Beach Park was laid out in 1882 
the road was named King Street, which custom decrees 
can never be closed. It happens to divide the so- 
called grove lot into two areas, the larger one with 
nearly all of the pine trees, and another toward Old 
Orchard which is largely swamp. This latter area was 
not taken over from the Convention. 

Necessarily the new corporation assumed the 
liability for the taxes of 1935 and 1936. If the tax of 
$861 in 1935 was far beyond the Association’s means, 
what is to be said about the bill received last suammer— 
$953! Some important news respecting this tax lia- 
bility will be broadcast at the spring reunions. 

For many years the literature announcing the 
Ferry Beach program has used the term ‘‘Universalist 
National Summer Meetings.” There was a period 
when the meetings were a unique event in the de- 
nominational calendar, and could be aptly qualified as 
“national.’’ President Stanley Manning has pointed 
out that in recent years other summer gatherings have 
become firmly established—notably at Murray Grove, 
N. J., Turkey Run, Ind., Shelter Neck, N. C., as well 
as a new one in Michigan—and therefore the Ferry 
Beach Park Association hereafter should avoid any 
semblance of being presumptuous by fading out the 
term “national.’”’ This will not make the institute 
programs any less national in public interest. While 
for geographical reasons the great majority of Ferry 
Beachers come from the New England states, never- 
theless it is worth remarking that in the past two 
seasons people have come from states as far away as 
Georgia and Colorado. And from Tokyo, Japan— 
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there is no one that loves Ferry Beach better than Ruth 
Downing, who spent some happy days there on her re- 
cent furlough. Then, too, there are the diplomats 
from central European countries whom Dr. Andrews 
has invited to the World Affairs Institute. 

An outstanding administrative problem is that 
of using the property more intensively. Consider the 
facilities of Rowland Hall, which represent a sub- 
stantial capital investment, being used during four 
weeks, then for forty-eight weeks the building standing 
idle, weathering and depreciating. The revenue re- 
ceived during a short period must take care of an over- 
head expense that eats into the general funds through- 
out the year. Many items of “overhead” would not 
increase very much if the buildings were in continual 
use. Looking at this from a cost-accounting view- 
point, the “unit cost’’ of caring for a guest is lessened 
with more intensive use of the facilities. This result 
can be attained by a combination of two procedures. 
First, lengthening the program of institutes. Two 
years ago a week for the study of international rela- 
tions was offered; its popularity established the In- 
stitute of World Affairs as a regular event. The mat- 
ter of extending the Religious Education Institute 
to ten days is under consideration. A “Nature In- 
stitute’”’ (or ‘Institute of Science and Religion’”’) has 
been suggested; the program would include informal 
out-of-doors instruction about birds, trees, flowers, 
the stars, marine life, geology, etc. With the program 
not too intensive, vacationists might be attracted if 
field trips were taken to interesting places like Salmon 
Falls, Cape Elizabeth and Casco Bay. ‘The other 
procedure is to increase the general registration. Last 
year the Laymen’s Retreat, a meeting of the General 
Convention trustees and other week-end gatherings, 
helped out in that respect. Better and more adver- 
tising was requested by the members at the 1936 
annual meeting, and they voted $150 for that purpose. 
Plans for publicity are under way. ‘The seasonal 
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registration of seven hundred during the past two 
summers ought to be increased to a thousand in 1937! 

As to the future of Ferry Beach as a denomina- 
tional institution President Stanley Manning says: 

“There are few places so admirably adapted to 
summer institute activities. Ferry Beach affords 
a well-nigh ideal combination of facilities for recrea- 
ation and inspiration. Its service to the church is 
measured only by the number of our church people 
who attended the Institutes and Conferences held 
there each year. 

“The new and growing emphasis upon adult re- 
ligious education, not in the meaning of the adult 
Bilbe class of years gone by, but as a method of dis- 
covering the meaning and application of Christian 
idealism and Christian ethics to present day problems, 
opens a new field for service at Ferry Beach. The In- 
stitute of World Affairs is not only an invaluable 
achievement in that direction, it should be also the 
precursor of other Institutes in other fields where in- 
formation is needed. 

“Tn connection with this new interest in adult re- 
ligious education, the process of group thinking, grow- 
ing out of creative discussion, is proving to be of im- 
mense value. Such group thinking is best achieved 
when there is constant association of the individuals 
concerned over a period of several days at least—as- 
sociation not only around the conference table, but 
around the breakfast and dinner table, on the tennis 
and shuffle-board and horseshoe courts, and every- 
where that people gather in hours of relaxation and 
play, as well as during periods of study. And through 
and over it all is the benediction made audible by the 
murmuring pines and the resounding sea. 

“The Ferry Beach Park Association of the Uni- 
versalist Church exists to serve these and all other 
needs of our church, and will welcome all suggestions 
as to ways in which it can render a greater service in 
days to come.” 


And Fascism Also 


Benjamin F. Butler 


@ =O LLOWING the Leader’s. lead, Dr. Perkins in 

Ai the Leader of January 23 calls attention 
once more to the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Oregon case, and com- 
amare thereon. 

Knowing that we cannot have the decision of 
the Supreme Court, as touching this momentous issue, 
called to our attention too frequently, and fully 
appreciative of the lucid comments of Dr. Perkins, 
there is only one reason why I desire to add a brief 
word. That reason follows: 

Fully appreciative, as we are, of the menace of 
Communism, is it not true that Fascism is equally 
as great a menace to our institutions? In the convic- 
tion that it is, suppose we begin at about the middle 
of Dr. Perkins’ article and, substituting for the word 
Communism the word Fascism, continue to the end. 
We then shall see how closely the decision of the 
Supreme Court and the comments of the able com- 
mentator will fit here also. 

I quote: ‘For Fascism is a grave - menace to the 


essential genius of our American institutions. Its 
deadliest menace is its frank insistence that freedom 
of thought and speech is not a right but a favor, to be 
granted or withheld as the supposed security of the 
State might require—the self-appointed rulers being 
the judge. . . . That is the menace of Fascism, more 
deadly than any physical violence that it may advo- 
cate or perpetrate. Whenever we adopt that philos- 
ophy or seek to protect our American ideals and in- 
stitutions by that short cut, Fascism has won, no 
matter how many Fascists might be silenced or even 
jailed.” 

Let us say then that the possession of a conviction 
as above might also fire the delivery of a Chief Jus- 
tice when he should report on the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in such matters. The decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Oregon case would be equally 
applicable to Fascism, though originally having ~~ 
erence to Communism. It follows: — q 

“The greater the importance of safeguarding th 3 
community from the overthrow of our institutions by 


a ae 


» 


- 
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force and violence, the more imperative is the need to 
preserve inviolate the constitutional rights of free 
speech, free press and free assembly in order to main- 
tain the opportunity for free political discussion, to 
the end that the government may be responsive to the 


' will of the people, and that changes if desired may be 


made by peaceful means. Therein lies the security of 
the Republic, the very foundation of constitutional 
government.” 


The above was indeed “‘the confession of a great 
American.’ It is true Americanism. 

Now, I wish only to add that Communism and 
Fascism seem to me to be very much the same breed 
of cats, only of a somewhat different color. One is a 
dictatorship of the proletariat; the other a dictator- 
ship of the military, the hopeful monarchists, etc. 
Both are a menace to our free institutions and are 
backed by a similar philosophy. 


Nature and Human Nature 


CII. 


An Inauguration to Be Remembered 


Johannes 


==9/[’ was an inauguration to be remembered, but 
4| not with much pleasure, save in spots. 

There were thousands who came into 

gow} Washington on excursion trains who never left 
the Union Station. There were so many other thou- 
sands who looked at the sky and gave up starting for 
Washington that many extra trains were canceled. 
There was no doubt about the matter of weather. It 
rained hard in the morning, rained and blew as -the 
day wore on, and reached a great climax when the 
President took the oath. It rained on the dignitaries, 
rained on the marchers, and rained till we all went 
home. Then at night it merely threatened while 
people dressed in their best and went to the concert 
which took the place of the inaugural ball. 

It was the least enjoyable inauguration that I 
have ever known, and the weather was responsible. 
The Taft inauguration of 1909 is held up always as 
the standard of bad weather for inaugurations, but 
the Taft day had some sunshine with its snow and 
slush, and the city had some air of festivity about it, 
but this second Roosevelt inauguration was dark, 
damp, cold, all day long. 

Many thousands of Washingtonians stayed close 
to their radios and, thanks to the perfection of broad- 
casting arrangements, they were kept more closely 
in touch with things than people in the streets. And 
Portland, Maine, and Portland, Oregon, were just as 
close to the great doings as the man sitting by a radio 
at 1840 Mintwood Place, Washington, D. C. 

When I reached Wesley Heights about eleven 
o’clock to get a friend who had a seat with us on a 
reviewing stand, the rain was freezing to trees and 
bushes. Just three miles from our apartment, it was 
ten degrees colder. There was no ice where the brick 
blocks began. Weather is a very local phenomenon. 
But although it did not freeze in town, it sent a chill 
to the marrow of one’s bones. 

Usually we go down town in time to see the 
President and his successor start for the Capitol, then 
we have lunch, usually out of a basket, go into the 
Cosmos Club to warm up, and return to the stand to 
see the President come back to the White House and 
watch the parade come along a little later. This year 
we stayed in our warm rooms, heard the exercises at 


the Capitol, and then took a trolley down town. 


_ We had blankets to put over our knees on the stand, 
- but it was cold nevertheless. A loud speaker kept up a 
raucous roar broadcasting interviews with Tom, Dick 


, 


and Harry, a case of altogether too much of a good 
thing. The broadcaster technique of having no inter- 
val of silence is defective. What a relief it would have 
been to hear that loud speaker shut up! Maybe our 
hearers in church sometimes feel that way, but that of 
course is reprehensible and must not be encouraged. 

The news commentators and broadcasters in 
discussing the inaugural parade have poked fun at 
one of the main features—a parade of Governors 
in closed automobiles. It was a dreary performance 
—a lot of rain-drenched cars, windows closed, crawling 
along at a snail’s pace. There were enough state flags 
in evidence to enable us, part of the time at least, to 
tell who was passing. Maine and Vermont received 
the lion’s share of the applause. The crowd sensed 
the idea that has been uppermost in inaugural cere- 
monies from the beginning, that we are installing an 
official who is the servant of all the people and not 
the agent of a political party. 

Governor George H. Earle of Pennsylvania was 
loudly cheered because he used an open automobile 
with the top down and gave the spectators some- 
thing for their money. 

At least a few sensed the significance of a vacant 
place when Michigan passed. The motors were going 
by three abreast, the car containing the Governor on 
the left of the line nearest the President’s stand and 
the others containing the staff. For Michigan there 
were staff cars but no Governor. He was in conference 
on the strike at the General Motors plants. 

The cadets from Annapolis and from West Point, 
as always, attracted the most attention and won high 
praise for their marching. Soon after they passed we 
went home—an hour of the parade being enough. 

We took such good care of ourselves that we did 
not get wet, catch cold or even suffer unduly. But 
then we did very little compared with all that there 
was to do. We did it by our representatives, and this 
was great fun. 

A brother who was rather closely associated with 
Mr. Roosevelt when he was Governor of New York, 
appeared early inauguration morning with his wife, 
hat-boxes, evening clothes and all the other essentials 
of a full day. Through G. and B. we saw the scene at 
the Capitol, the pelting rain, the enormous crowd wait- 
ing patiently without any shelter from the storm, the 
distinguished company on the stand with them all 
getting drenched together. G. and B. have had long 
experience with parades and B., disliking to ruin her 
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new hat, dashed into a drug store and substituted a 
bathing cap for her hat, and went through the historic 
scenes at the Capitol with flying colors. A quick eye 
for a shoe store that was open later in the day enabled 
her to substitute a new dry pair of party shoes for the 
White House tea, for those that had walked through 
the storm on Capitol Hill. 

G. allowed, as he came back from the White House 
about seven p. m., and prepared to dress for the concert, 
that the day reminded him of the experience of a 
friend on a strenuous trip in Europe. “If he lived to 
get home,” he said, “‘it would be a great trip.”’ 

It came as a shock when I realized that I had 
attended ten of the thirty-eight inaugurations of the 
Presidents of the United States, counting the one just 
past, which cover the entire constitutional history of 
the United States. My life goes back to the adminis- 
tration of Grant, that of my father to Van Buren, my 
grandfather to Jefferson, and only through what 
comes to me from my great grandfather can I reach to 
the administration of George Washington. I saw no 
President, however, until I saw Grover Cleveland, 
and felt his great strong personality, and I saw no 
President inaugurated until I saw William McKinley 
drive to the Capitol March 4, 1901, with Theodore 
Roosevelt, then Vice President-elect, following hard 
after and stirring the crowd to frantic yelling. The 
Universalist denomination is responsible for most of 
the history that I have seen made in Washington, for 
it sent me there early in my connection with the church. 
It gave me my wife too, and so between Universalist 
wife and Universalist church I never have been able to 
break Washington ties. But from the long pastorate 
in Washington and from the visits since, I have gar- 
nered a harvest of memories to which the Presidents 
also and their inaugurals contribute a share. Pictures 
made in an instant have stuck for a lifetime. Minor 
incidents unrecorded in history make my own slight 
knowledge of history live for me. It has been worth 
while to see so many Presidents drive away from the 
White House for the last time, come to the White 
House for the first time, move in triumphal procession, 
take the solemn oath, or deliver the inaugural address. 
And yet we have come to a time when the humblest 
farmer up in Beards Hollow, so far as actually hearing 
what goes on at the center of things on January 20 
in Washington, has advantages equaled only by the 
little circle immediately around the Chief Magistrate. 
The radio has taken care of that. 

I went to Washington this year with images flit- 
ting through my brain of all of the inaugurations that 
I have seen, of all the men who have been at the head 
of the government in the past generation—McKinley, 
about whom falls that tender light inseparable from 
martyrdom; Theodore Roosevelt, strenuous, fearless, 
called crazy in the heat of political conflict, but loom- 
ing up in heroic proportions now; William H. Taft, 
the lovable and essentially noble man who suffered 
in that historic break with Roosevelt, and who only 
came into his own again when Harding made him 
Chief Justice; Woodrow Wilson, our great war Presi- 
dent; Harding, who sincerely wanted things right but 
who was betrayed by good nature; Coolidge of Ver- 
mont, like Vermont, no fool, no sphinx, perfectly 


competent; Hoover, a better President and a greater 


man than contemporary opinion admits, and now 
Franklin Roosevelt, not quite the easy-going mediocre 
Frank that New York City declared he was when he 
went into the Presidency. 

I am writing for the vast company of Universal- 
ists who. know me to be one who strives hard for fair- | 
ness and who themselves want to be fair, and not for 
the megalomaniacs who, if and when they get to 
Heaven, will pepper God Almighty with their diatribes. 

Nobody knows yet how great and good a man 
Franklin Roosevelt is—history will report later on his 
case—but there is something winning and beautiful 
in the way he makes the best of things as they are, 
comes to the end of a grueling day with a smile, just 
as patiently and smilingly he went to work to put his 
life together again after fate had come pretty near to 
shattering it to bits. 

Jacob Simpson Payton, Washington correspond- 
ent for the Methodist church papers, writing for a 
constituency which is by no means agreed upon the 
policies of the Administration, expresses better than 
most writers the essential spirit of Inauguration Day 
in Washington: 

“The same salute from the Washington artillery 
on the morning of March 4, 1801, that reminded 
Thomas Jefferson, drowsing in a boarding-house near 
the Capitol, that it was his inaugural day, must have 
fallen also like the sound of funeral guns upon the 
ears of John Adams as he went sloshing along the Mary- 
land roads at daybreak, too hurt to remain to see his 
successor inducted into office. Ever since the Govern- 
ment was established here 136 years ago there has 
been a growing interest in this occasion. While to 
routine affairs of state those who reside here give 
scant attention, they nevertheless keep as red letter 
days on their calendar those on which the President- 
elect makes his vows to the nation. 

“This inauguration had its innovations. It broke 
the fetters of 150 years of practice and custom and 
strode backward through the calendar. It is a daring 
thing, even with the power of the United States Gov- 
ernment behind one, to turn from the uncertainty of 
March 4 into the icy fury of January 20. There was, 
however, a more significant innovation than that of a 


‘changed date, or even of transferring the place of ad- 


ministering the oath to the Vice President from the 
Senate to the inaugural platform. Reference is made 
to the opening of the ceremony with the invocation, 
and to its conclusion with the benediction. This is a 
thing that has not happened since Rabbi Gershom 
Mendes Seizas, ancestor of Associate Justice Benja- 
min Cardozo, offered prayer at the inauguration of 
George Washington. It is well to remember the 
foundation of religious practices upon which this Re- 
public was laid. Twenty-two days after John Adams 
had arrived from Philadelphia to establish the Gov- 
ernment in Washington, he went through the swamp 
and the forest that lay between the White House and 
the Capitol to deliver his first message to Congress. — 
Near the very outset of his address he said: ‘It would 

be unbecoming the representatives of this nation to as- 
semble for the first time in this temple without look- 
ing up to the Supreme Ruler of the universe and im- 
ploring his blessing.’ That was John Adams’s idea of 
a proper dedication of the buildings that were to house 
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the American Congress. And January 20 witnessed 
the proper manner, although tardily prescribed, of 
investing the President and the Vice President with 
responsibility. It was done in the name of a Higher 


Power.” 
* * * 


IN HONOR OF DR. MACPHERSON 


SIHE following address, delivered at a meeting 
of the Rotary Club of Joliet, Illinois, upon 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
F 4} of the going to Joliet of Dr. Walter H. Mac- 
pherson, will be of interest to readers of the Leader, 
since it relates to the president of the Universalist 
General Convention. It was delivered by John B. 
Anderson, superintendent for twenty years of the Sun- 
day school in the Joliet church, and active in many 
good works in the community. 


This is not a task, it is a pleasant privilege to me. I am 
charmed to be seleeted to make a few remarks to this group of 
community leaders. At this meeting we express our appreciation 
of Walter Henry Macpherson’s service to this club, this city, and 
his parish. 

It is altogether fitting that this club should give recognition 
to the service that ‘‘Mac’’ has given this club, this town, and the 
world, in the quarter century that has elapsed since he came to 
town as the pastor of St. John’s Universalist Church. 

He has a long record of service in Rotary, and with his 
marvelous power over the spoken word has done much to pro- 
mote Rotary education here in his home club, and abroad in these 
United States and in lands beyond our borders. 

He is a past president of the club. Furthermore, his parish 
has been the training ground for club presidents. Harvey Weeks, 
the first president, was a prominent layman in ‘“‘Mac’s” church. 
These past presidents have been or are parishioners at St. John’s: 
Ralph C. Austin, Arthur C. Leach (now deceased), William B. 
Welch, J. C. McKeever, Ken Turman, and myself. All will at- 
test to the fact that he has inspired and built up in our minds the 
right Rotary attitude. 

We all know the Biblical injunction to begin good works at 
Jerusalem. ‘‘Mac’”’ has been faithful to that command and his 
good works have been begun at Joliet. You know he is a doctor 
of humanities, and he views the scheme of things with eyes that 
see the problems of the day. He speaks with the voice of a 
prophet, as John the Baptist crying in the wilderness, ‘‘Make 
straight the way of our Lord.” 

You know, fellows, that the philosophy of Rotary is the 
philosophy of the Sermon on the Mount, and the Golden Text 
of Rotary, ‘‘He profits most who serves best,” is but a paraphrase 
-of the Golden Rule. 

It seems to me that all mankind can be divided into two 
major classes, the materialists and the idealists. 

“Mac” is an idealist of the idealists. 

Most of us are materialists, concerned with figuring profit 
and loss, computing interest, and figuring how to pay our income 
tax. Many of us think that foreign trade will fix things up eco- 
‘nomically in the U.S. A. Walter Henry knows we will not need 
foreign trade when the poorest man at the farthest end of the 
poorest street in the poorest town in the United States has all 
‘the creature comforts. All our production will be consumed at 
“home; all men will have the abundant life. 

“Mac” is literally an idea-pot boiling with idealism. Death, 
debt, and taxes are real. Ideals are incorporea]l. Despite this, 
‘nothing in life has de facto existence that did not first exist in 
the mind of a visionary. For example, this fine building in 
‘which we are gathered today first had its existence in Walter 
Macpherson’s brain. Iam given credit for promoting this Y. M. 
--C. A. I now desire to give credit where credit is due, namely, 
_ to my pastor. 
| One evening in my home he told me in confidence that 


| 
a 


Fae 


William Buchanan wanted to do something for the youth of 
Joliet. We talked together of what could and should be done 
and decided that the ‘“‘Y’’ was the thing. 

Mr. Buchanan is a Scotchman and that he really wanted to 
do something is borne out by what he did, for when a Scot gives 
up fifty thousand dollars for anything he means business. Here 
is a perfect illustration of a blending of the ideal and the ma- 
terial, the fancy and the reality. Two Scots, one a highly suc- 
cessful business man, the other an idealist of the idealists, and a 
third man of Scotch antecedents, the liaison, all working to- 
gether to produce the reality. 

Many a change has come in the physical aspects of Joliet 
since January, 1912. Many a change has come in our social 
scheme during those twenty five elapsed years, many a change 
in our mode of living. ‘‘Mac’’ has kept abreast of them. He still 
speaks with prophetic voice. Sometimes he creates a stir in the 
minds of his hearers. Much of a stir was created back in 1913 
when on one Sunday morning he denounced the seven-day week 
and the twelve-hour day in the steel mills. That sermon shook 
the pillars of the kirk. It looked like “‘Mac” was on his way out. 
He stood by his guns, and all was eventually forgiven. It was not 
sO many years until Judge Gary and his directorate reached the 
same conclusion that ‘‘Mac” had reached, namely, that it was 
wrong for man to work so long and so arduously, and that seven- 
day week and twelve-hour day have gone into limbo. 

Now, “Mac,” for this club, this town and your Rotary friends 
everywhere, we wish you another twenty-five years of good 
health, good luck, and Godspeed. May you continue to dream 
dreams and see visions of a better social and spiritual order in 
the old world where material and mechanical progress has gone 
so far and so fast and the social and spiritual progress of the 
most of us has not kept pace. Will you tell us now what the 
signs of progress and promise are as we stand just inside the 
threshold of the New Year and you stand at the door of what we 
all wish may be another quarter of a century of service in our 
midst. 


COMPASSION 


How beautiful is the sign of compassion! What a glorious 
trust can be placed in the possessors of this quality! What unity 
may be realized around such a center! We can entrust our great- 
est treasures to those whose tender hearts illuminate with the 
balm of compassion all surrounding darkness. 

Another fundamental expression of the great perfection of 
Spirit, the feeling of compassion exemplifies the spiritual distress 
which is caused by any disorganization, or non-understanding, 
in its manifested form. Whether it be evidenced by the com- 
passion of a child toward a broken doll, by compassion of an 
adult toward a crippled bird, or by the sacrifice made by all 
Divine Teachers for humanity, the evidence of compassion is 
another materially manifested Sign proving the great spiritual 
unity of all form, whether animate or inanimate. 

‘We are all manifesting the will of the Creator. In the 
Universe all things are but a reflection of the Divine and in the 
spark of light the Divine energy is at play. Compassion, com- 
passion, compassion .... be as those who bear compassion. 
Forget not compassion in thy striving.” 

Thus should compassion be nurtured in one’s heart, for it 
may prove to be the pathway by which the living soul may come 
to the realization of its oneness with all being, its oneness with 
God. 

G.F. 


* * * 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Oyster workers are among the problem cases of the Social 
Security Board. Some of them work at sea. Seamen are not 
covered by the Security Act. Some of them work ashore. They 
are included. And, just to make it harder for the oyster workers 
and for the Security Board, some of them spend half the day 
on shipboard and work the rest of the day ashore.—The Survey. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WE ARE WITH YOU, BROTHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The world to me appears composed of three kinds of people, 
good, bad and normal. Professedly I seek to find the normal 
people, but when I seem to have found them, presto, chango— 
they are either “good” people who make me very tired, or “bad” 
people I enjoy being with but whom I might hesitate to introduce 
to other friends or relatives. 

Perhaps too easily have I let myself classify among the good 
and tiresome people all who call themselves Christians. There 
was a time even when I would have wondered why any Univer- 
versalist should be willing to have the word Christian attached 
to his church or church paper. Universalism is so much bigger 
than Christianity, since it holds that 


“Not one soul shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void 
When God has made the pile complete.” 


But lately I have learned that the world has moved along while I 
stood still. 

The New Outlook (Toronto) often quotes from The Christian 
Leader. Are the Christians (supposedly orthodox ones) softening? 
And a Universalist pastor near New York City has lost his pul- 
pit over promoting a forum. Are the Universalists going to fol- 
low the Unitarians into high-hat respectability? I hope not, 
because recently in some morally and mentally despairful mo- 
ments I have thought perhaps I might turn to Universalism for 
leadership and guidance. A movement can be old and dignified 
without being narrow and exclusive. But I am not “regular” 
enough to be welcomed into such respectable circles as Rotary 
Clubs, chambers of commerce .and similar class organizations. 
Perhaps the Universalists might bar me too? 

Personally, I don’t like forums. I prefer the Quaker meet- 
ing style of discussion. Take it or leave it—the spirit just impels 
one to speak. \ 

But just mention Quakers to some people and they recoil, 
point to “The Scarlet Letter” as proof of Quaker narrowness and 
inhumanity. Even so mild a creed as New Thought arouses op- 
position. Try to tell a Christian that ‘‘only the good is true, 
that evil has no reality.” He will wither you with scorn. Or, do 
I just imagine all this? I want ever so much to be a regular fel- 
low. I call myself a “Friend of Truth,” but secretly wonder 
whether I am a liar or a fool. Does anyone know what I mean? 

Verne DeWitt Rowell. 


London, Ontario. 


* * 


LOVE, NOT HATE, WAS THE MESSAGE OF JESUS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Lowry says I have an opportunity to judge about him 
because he signed his name. It is a strange delusion that many 
people seem to cherish, that a man’s name tells the kind of man 
heis. Mr. Lowry’s name means nothing tome. All I know about 
the man himself I got from the sermon and the letter in the Leader 
on which I commented, not from the name attached. 

I guessed from the sermon, not from the name of the preacher, 
that Mr. Lowry is a radical. Though why a minister should be 
called a radical because he preaches hell-fire and damnation I do 
not understand. A radical should be one who goes to the roots 
of things, and the root of the Christian religion is love. 

Mr. Lowry refers to a sermon by Mr. Ledyard which ap- 
peared in the Leader some time ago, and says I “‘objected”’ to that 
because Mr. Ledyard chose ‘“‘isolated passages” from all parts 
of the Bible, and that I now object to his sermon because it is 
confined to one book. This he calls inconsistent. But in each 
case I criticised the sermon because it implied that to ‘‘preach 
the Bible’ a minister must preach the most extreme “‘radical’’ 
doctrine, the most violent denunciations of the present social 
order, the bitterest hatred not only of capitalism but of capital- 


ists. I did not deny that texts for this kind of preaching may | 


be found in the Bible, I simply pointed out that there are other 
things in the Bible. There are blessings as well as curses, mes- 
sages of comfort and healing—plenty of texts, in fact, for the 
sermons giving the feeling of serenity and peace for which the 
lady Mr. Lowry.mentioned asked. 

As for the “‘sweet soothing syrup” Mr. Lowry pretends to 
think I suggested, I detest that kind of preaching almost as much 
as the kind that shows the same sadistic pleasure in predicting 
terrible things in the near future for all but the chosen few, that 
the preaching of an earlier generation displayed in picturing 
sinners in the hands of an angry God in the next world. 

Mr. Lowry “claims” that Jeremiah is typical. Of what? 
Of the entire Bible? Of the teachings of Jesus? I cannot agree 
with him. 

Oh yes, I know that Jesus drove the money changers out 
of the Temple, that he occasionally used a phrase like “‘genera- 
tion of vipers,’”’ but the heart of his message and his life was love. 
The Bible even tells us that he loved a capitalist—the young man 
who had great possessions. And when the young man went away 
Jesus did not break out in violent denunciation, he spoke with 
pity and regret. 

Mr. Ledyard in his sermon, declaring that the prophets said 
such terrible things he did not dare to preach about them, laid 
great emphasis on the fact that Jesus said he came to fulfil the 
law and the prophets. Then he went on to say that Jesus put a 
new interpretation on the law and the prophets. ‘‘Ye have heard 
Ke Ser but I say unto you,” “A new commandment give I 
unto you,” etc. But he did not emphasize the fact that the new 
interpretation which Jesus gave was love instead of hate. In 
fact, I have an idea that love was the ‘“‘dynamite”’ James Russell 
Lowell meant in the sentence Mr. Ledyard quoted. 

If a minister could preach about love so clearly, so sympa- 
thetically, so convincingly, that his hearers would understand 
with their minds and acknowledge in their hearts that love is 
the fulfilling of the law, he would not need to resort to threats 
and denunciations in an effort to scare them into being good. 

N.E.S. 


+k 
A UNIVERSALIST IN THE FLOOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
No individual report of the flood, that only this morning 
(February 4) has started to recede a little, will ever begin to de- 
scribe adequately the loss and physical suffering that has resulted 
—and that it was man-made is beginning to be more and more a 
settled conviction, as we learn of just what has taken place at 
the various points on the Ohio River. The Government has 
spent millions to make dams on the Ohio; and now, as a result 
of those dams, it will cost other millions to bring relief only par- 
tially to the people living along the river and in the lowlands for 
miles back. 
My family and I were forced to leave our home on Monday, 
Jan. 25, “after all but us had fled,” because our home was on a 
solid concrete foundation nearly four feet above the ground. We 
have a thirty-eight foot well that early filled to forty-two feet, 
that is the well and concrete curb standing four feet above are all 
full to overflowing. Approximately 50 percent of Metropolis 
has been evacuated, and the other 50 percent is to all intents — 
an island, isolated from the outside world—and only by the heroic. 
efforts of the city administration, at a cost of $1,000 every day, 
has the Municipal Power and Light plant been kept functioning. — 
Standing in twenty feet of water, the inside walls and floor 
strengthened with sandbags and the walls propped with heavy — 
timbers, and a crew of seventy-five to 100 men working twenty-— 
four hours a day, has saved for Metropolis light, water and power, 
aswellasgas. | dus. x 
Because we “stood by” longer than anyone else in our sec- 
tion, we have suffered most—as there is little or no concern felt 
for people’s misfortunes after the first edge has worn off. i 
I thought perhaps some of our friends in other parts woule 
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be glad to know that we are at least alive and able to estimate 
our losses and be thankful they are not greater. Our house and 
our son’s home, immediately back of ours, are greatly damaged— 
but are still upon their foundations. Plastering, wall paper and 
all will have to be replaced. But none of us have suffered serious 
physical discomforts. If our income had not been practically 
stopped by the result of the flood, we could easily have rehabili- 
tated ourselves, but with only our Spanish-American war pension 
left, we can just barely purchase groceries until we shall have been 
recalled to our newspaper reporting job. 

I am wondering if there is any available fund within the 
reach of our fellowship that could supply me a loan, not in excess 
of $250, for a while, so that we could have our house repaired and 
replace necessary things that we were unable to save from the 
flood. I have been assured by our local Congressman that an old 
transportation bill, dating back to May, 1902, will doubtless pass 
this session of Congress—when I could more than repay any im- 
mediately needed assistance now. I was discharged out in the 
Philippines, but was paid only transportation from San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., back to my home. The bill will meet at five cents 
per mile that broad expanse of water from Manila, P. I., to San 
Francisco. This bill has passed the Senate, and when finally it 
passes the House, has been promised as a relief for those men 
discharged and who paid their own way, as I did, back to the 
United States. 

Wm. D. Harrington. 

P.O. Box 185, Metropolis, Ill. 

* * 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE OAKLAND CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is twenty-one years since a movement dedicated to “‘Har- 
’ mony” was established in Oakland, Calif. Twenty-one beautiful 
years, full of dreams, visions, hopes—and, now memories! 

Many persons are asking: ‘“‘Just what did Bernard Ruggles 
do for the Universalist Church in Northern California?’ That 
is, “What can you put your finger on?” If you judge success, as 
the world judges, the results might seem rather small. There is a 
pleasant, well equipped meetinghouse near Lake Merritt, and a 
devoted group of people who come there to worship and work. 
There is still a hope that some day there will arise a perfect chapel 
dedicated to Beauty of Holiness. Now, lift your finger from the 
actual and behold the real. 

Let us sit down in the beautiful Rose Room of Hotel Oak- 
land, where services were held for fifteen years, and remember. 
Perhaps even hear again testimonies from those who worshiped 
among us. Echoing in our ears are the words of a dear little lady 
who came on the second Sunday in January, 1916. She is a 
noted California poet and these were her words, “This is the New 
Jerusalem that I have been looking for!” 

And the minister wanted it to be a new Jerusalem. We 
remember well his statement, ‘“‘This church shall not rest heavily 
on the shoulders of women!” And the reply of Sally Bickford 
Williams of Boston and Oakland, “You cannot establish a church 
here or anywhere without the help of women!’ She became a 
pillar of strength and devotion. Three other women upheld the 
remaining corners. All four have passed now into the Great Be- 
yond, but the members of this Universalist society always think 
of them as strong and graceful columns of the church—Sally Bick- 
ford Williams, Alice M. Foss, Helen Conger (Mother Conger) and 
Emma Harris. For every one of them and for many, many others 
of the congregation the minister has opened the door gently into 
other larger rooms of God’s Great Universe. 

This opening of doors and gates and windows has been a 
significant part of the ministry. Doors to Divine Rooms, the 
Golden Gate to God-speed our missionaries to Japan, and win- 
dows—oh, so many windows; to let sunshine into lives; to let 
opportunities for service enter. 

Doors and windows sound like a building, and yet, for so 
long, there was none of our own. Only a hotel-room. It was 
like Manson’s church, built of “living souls.” Men and women 
-who came to be helped, to be healed, to be blessed. 


This work became an every-day religion, for the Daily Life 
Lessons linked each day with Sunday. The thoughts in these 
daily lessons became essential to the health and happiness of 
those who read them. And they did read them, even the busiest 
women. (We know of one who had hers tacked over the sink to 
accompany her dish washing.) 

Many persons of varied cults and creeds sought entrance 
into this ‘‘New Jersualem,” until the large circle which the Uni- 
versalist Church represents had to be expanded to take them all 
in, but never did the movement become “fly-by-night-ism.” 
The services always created an atmosphere of reverence, good 
taste and dignity. From the first, “Harmony” was the keynote 
and Beauty was the theme in decorations in music and in the 
message. Sometimes there was glamour—those Easter services 
in the Ivory Ball Room with artists from the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Grace Adams East and her cornet—noted vo- 
calists (once Alice Gentle almost sang, illness prevented), and a 
thousand persons to listen, and be uplifted. But the real Pentecost 
often came at some more simple service when souls were so moved 
that the spirit alone led them to the altar. 

It has been spirit rather than substance all through the 
years—a sweet influence in the midst, a place where the Presence 
was felt. How can anyone describe this kind of ministry? The 
work is so much bigger than any word that could be spoken or 
written. Can a lily’s perfume be poured into words? Or a sen- 
tence spell the rapture of birds? 

Now that Bernard C. Ruggles has finished his course in 
Oakland and has graciously laid the ministerial mantle about the 
shoulders of another, does he want praise or commendation for 
twenty years of unselfish labor? No, indeed! He considered it a 
golden opportunity to do such a work. It was the realization 
of a vision inspired, long ago, by the indomitable Dr. Shinn—a 
dream come true, for, when he left California to study for the 
ministry, his desire was to return to the coast some day and 
preach. When the time came to return there was no place open, 
so he opened one in Oakland. It has been told many times that 
he began the work single-handed, armed only with faith and cour- 
age, but that is not entirely true. God’s hand was in this venture 
from the first, and has led him all the way. Since it is God’s work 
it will go on and on! 

One Who Has Walked with the Work. 
* * 


A THEOLOGICAL STUDENT REPLIES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

You ask what we think about theological students preach- 
ing before their graduation. Perhaps, being a student pastor, 
I am biased. But, perhaps, my testimony is likewise the more 
valid for that reason. 

Unless there were such an opportunity, I should not be 
able to stay in school. It is such supervised field work that 
makes theological training possible for the great majority of 
men in my own school (Andover-Newton). 

Since taking up my pastoral work I have been more alert 
to any suggestions in any class that might furnish good sermonic 
material or administrative method. The generally beneficial 
reaction on all my study follows inevitably. 

The one serious objection to be raised is that both school 
and church are full worthy of undivided attention. A con- 
scientious student and pastor is torn between two strong con- 
flicting loyalties. To do justice to both is a difficult and delicate 
adjustment—and many fail to make it. 

I am fully convinced that my experience now is going to 
make a better minister and pastor of me when I do have my de- 
gree and a full-time pastorate. Although I should welcome an 
opportunity to devote myself fully to academic work for the bal- 
ance of my course, I do not think that I should be so well equipped 
when I finished. 

I hope that this view, from the inside looking out, may 
help to clarify thinking on the whole situation. It can certainly 
bear both thinking and action. 

Frank Ricker. 
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Understanding Our World 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN 


The Third Annual Japan-American Student Conference was 
recently held at Waseda University, Tokyo. When the American 
students arrived, books and magazines “‘of a dangerous nature”’ 
were taken from them and held for them until their departure. 
Plain-clothes men attended all the sessions; the Japanese student 
chairman was the son of a general; free and open discussion in 
the conference was thus effectively blocked. But the Japanese 
students had a chance to practice their English and the Americans 
did much sight-seeing. So “a good time was had by all.” 

Japanese students feel fairly free to ‘‘cut” any of their 
classes except those in military training. Even one ‘‘cut” there 
is made to count definitely against the student. 

Extreme nationalism dominated education. The Imperial 
Rescript on Education, promulgated by the Emperor Meiji, is 
widely regarded as the most sacred document in existence. It is 
read on all ceremonial occasions as students and faculty stand 
in bowed reverence. Recently students of St. Paul’s University 
walked out in a strike and demanded the resignation of the dean 
“for his attitude in reading the Imperial Rescript.”” The dean, 
himself also a great ‘‘patriot,’”’? could not understand how his 
attitude had ‘‘violated the sacredness of the Emperor.” 

Every possible occasion is utilized to escort pupils from 
schools to “pay their respect” at shrines erected in memory of 
soldiers, ancestors and national heroes. At the same time edu- 
cation officials were told by the Home Minister that there is in- 
sufficient public support of the army. Among the measures sug- 
gested to impress the people with the importance of the army was 
support of Shintoism. 


* * 


CONTENTMENT THROUGH PROPAGANDA 


Admittedly there is much discontent and bitterness among 
the working classes of the Philippine Islands due to unemploy- 
ment anda very low standard of living. Instead of correcting 
these evils by economic reconstruction, the Quezon government 
proposes to cure them with propaganda. 

A committee of seven labor leaders is to be created who will 
tour the Islands from end to end, hold public meetings even in the 
remotest parts of the country, and tell the workers how much the 
government is doing for them. In this way, Filipino papers re- 
port, ‘‘it is hoped to pacify the masses.” 


* * 


WHITHER SIAM? 


Something is stirring in changeless Siam. The Japanese 
ambassador-at-large, Mr. Matsushima, returning from a trip to 
Siam and Indo-China, declared: ‘‘In Siam there is a strong desire 
to cast off the French and British yoke, and, with the support 
of Japan, to become a really independent country.” 

The industrial undertakings of Siam are almost entirely 
controlled by European countries. British capital is invested in 
railroads, forestry, tin and zine mines; the French operate gold 
mines; the Belgians and the Danes control the power industry; 
Germans and Chinese also have their interests here. 

But of late Japan has begun to move into this little ex- 
ploited field. Luang Pradit, M nister of the Interior of Siam, 
made a trip round the world, and when he reached Japan he was 
granted an interview with the Emperor and with other high 
government officials. Japanese good-will missions frequently 
visit Siam, and there are some highly-paid Japanese advisers in 
the Siamese government. Japanese economic missions often 
come to Siam and take along orders for battleships and other 
military equipment. 

But the initiative in this new friendship is just as much on 
the side of Siam as it is Japan’s. The Siamese are impressed 
with the way the Japanese have solved many of their problems 
and they are determined to learn what they can from the Nip- 
ponese. Thus Siamese agricultural experts are studying scientific 
farming methods in Japan, and other Siamese students are look- 


ing into Japanese methods of road-building and munitions mak- 
ing. 

So far this economic activity has had little political reper- 
cussion, but rumor in the Far East is busy with the potentialities 
of Siamese-Japahese political cooperation. 'Then there is the 
ever-recurring discussion of the Kra Canal across Siam which 
would eliminate the threat which Japan now sees in Singapore. 
Siamese aerodromes and naval bases would also be useful to 
Japan in any Far Eastern encounter. 


* * 


ANOTHER CATHOLIC VOICE ON SPAIN 


In many parts of the world Catholic laymen have raised their 
voice in favor of the Spanish Government and in opposition to 
the Fascist Rebels. The latest to be heard is Senor Enrique 
Moreno, lecturer in Spanish Studies at Oxford. Said Professor 
Moreno: , 

“T am not a Red in the sense of being a Socialist or a Com- 
munist, but as a certain section of the British press is calling every 
Spaniard ‘Red’ who is decent enough to fulfil his duties as citi- 
zen, in that sense I am a ‘Red.’ 

“‘As a Catholic, and in accordance with the teachings of my 
Church, I come to the support of the legitimate Spanish Govern- 
ment of my country. The Government has been elected and is 
supported by the majority of the Spanish people. The Roman 
Catholic Church and doctrine does not permit the faithful to 
revolt against a legitimate Government. The rebels who have 
risen against the state are sinners whose attitude cannot be de- 
fended on moral or religious grounds. 

“At the beginning of the rebellion I have seen soldiers of the - 
Republic being fired at from churches. If any persons were to 
blame for what followed, it is the priests who had turned the 
houses of God into fortresses. It is a pity that the Roman Catho- 
lic press of this country has not said more-about this. It has 
been identifying the Spanish rebels with the Church, suppressing 
the fact that priests and clerics have been killed and imprisoned 
by them. 

“This is not a religious war. It is a social war between the 
rich and the poor, a war in which that part of the clergy which was 
spiritually corrupt has begun to fight in favor of the rich. I do not 
know who will win the war, but I do not believe that wars are 
won by mercenaries. I believe they are won by God. He knows 
that if the anarchists have killed some stone churches, the rebels 
are killing faith in the souls of men, women and children, and are 
burning the spiritual Church,” 


* * 


WHY SPAIN APPEALED TO THE LEAGUE 


In view of the very meager help the Spanish Government 
got from the Assembly in October, it is not easy at first sight 
to see why they took an appeal to the Council under Article XI 
of the\Covenant later. All the more so, because the appeal em- 
barrassed not only London and Paris, but also Moscow. 

But there were good reasons for the Spanish Government’s 
action, even though they again got nothing from the League. 
In the first place, since the military situation was more favorable 
for them, it gave them a better chance of preventing further 
recognitions of Franco’s rebels. More important still, occupying 
their seat at the Council table and in other ways exercising their 
rights as a member of the League, was to place their legitimacy 
in the front window for all the world to see. 

Furthermore, the arrival of German troopsin Spain offered a ~ 
particularly good opportunity to demonstrate at Geneva that 
the war was already international and a danger to the “peace 
of nations,” to cite Article XI of the Covenant. Finally, once 
on the Agenda of the Council, even if nothing was done, the 
affair will remain there, giving the Valencia Government a chance 
to promote international discussion at any time in a body where, 
unlike the Non-Intervention Committee, it is represented. 

From the Nofrontier News Service. 
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Poems of Faith 


Cathedral. A Volume of Poems. 
Earl Marlatt. (Harper. $1.50.) 


Professor Marlatt, of Boston University 
School of Theology, is a poet whose work 
has already won recognition in circles sym- 
pathetic to religious themes. This little 
volume collects a number of poems pre- 
viously printed and adds new ones. The 
themes are many; by a happy inspiration 
the author groups them under titles sug- 
gestive of various elements in the structure 
of a Cathedral. Some are columns, some 
gargoyles, some suggest the cloisters, others 
the crypt, several are windows. This ar- 
rangement is not forced, however, to the 
point where it interferes with spontaneity. 

These poems vary greatly in their 
realization of the author’s purposes. Some 
are experiments in verse form which 
might well have been discarded before 
final selection was made. But there are 
enough authentic poems in the book to 
make one disposed to look more than once 
at verse which bears his name. ‘There are 
clever fancies, like ‘‘Pierrot Theologizes,”’ 
a poem of twenty-six words. There are 
poems like ‘‘The Venerable Abbot Solilo- 
quizes,’’ which plumb the depths of emo- 
tion. ‘‘Testament,” from the group named 
for the Crypt, calls us to saner customs in 
our treatment of the dead. ‘‘The Mennon- 
ite’ should be quoted widely. Mr. Mar- 
latt was not alone, in our training camps 
during the war, in feeling the challenge of 
the dreamy-eyed, strangely-garbed mem- 
bers of pacifist sects interned as conscien- 
tious objectors. He must have hated—if 
he saw what some of us saw—the organized 
jeering and the taunts to which these 
harmless people of conviction were some- 
‘times subjected. 


By 


Dream-faced man, 

With hair like the Nazarene’s, 
When I see you - 

Policing the battery street 
Beneath a bayonet, 

I am baffled, 

Wondering 

Whether to scorn your cowardice 
Or, secretly, 

To salute your courage 

And conviction. 


Dream-faced man, 
They crucified Him, too. 


The portraits in the ‘‘Chapel Windows” 
‘are vivid and true. A few lines to each 
rand we catch the temperament and sense 
the travail of Abraham, Moses, Elijah, 
Isaiah, John the Baptist, Peter, Paul, 
John, Athanasius, Augustine, Francis, 
and Bernard. Mr. Marlatt makes us see 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


“wherefore God was not ashamed to be 
their God.” 

If those are right who say good poetry 
should lend itself to reading aloud, some 
of the poems here printed are not good 
poetry. But even these have memorable 
lines and phrases, even distinguished 
groupings of words which reveal the pro- 
found insight of their author. 


a * 


Philosophy of Religion 
First Chapters in Religious Philos- 
ophy. By Vergilius Ferm. (Round 

Table Press. $3.00.) 

Dr. Ferm intends the book he has so 
modestly titled not only for students of 
the subject but for those who are laymen 
in the field of religious philosophy. He 
deals first with the nature of religion and 
then discusses a number of themes on 
which the philosophy of religion must have 
something to say. 

To the definition of religion Dr. Ferm 


‘has given much thought. He deliberately 


seeks a definition broad enough to include, 
not only the recognized “great religions 
of the world’ but that religious spirit 
which is found in unsuspected places, and 
which is expressed in many ways. 

Dr. Ferm rejects a definition based on 
the root meanings of the word religion; 
then he makes clear some of the confusions 
resulting from a failure to distinguish the 


person who is religious, the person con- 
sidered to be religious, and the body of 
doctrine and practice called a religion. 
He shows that many definitions have per- 
petuated the erroneous division of human 
faculties into intellect, feeling and will. 
He finally concludes that to be religious is 
“to effect in some way a vital adjustment 
(however tentative and incomplete) to 
whatever (or Whatever) is reached to or 
regarded implicitly or explicitly as worthy 
of serious and ulterior concern.’”’ There 
can certainly be no criticism that this 
narrowly defines religion! From this point 
of view “‘a religion” is a set of meanings 
and behaviors having reference to persons 
who are religious. And there is no such 
thing as ‘‘religion in general,” there are 
religions. 

The second part of this book interest- 
ingly discusses arguments for belief in 
God, theories of value, the soul, freedom, 
prayer, immortality. 

The successive chapters, while they are 
(and profess to be) introductory in charac- 
ter, present the conflicting philosophies 
clearly and suggestively. They stimu- 
late reflection and guide thought into 
fruitful channels. 

This would be an excellent book to use 
as basic reading in conducting a class on 
religious thought for a group of serious, 
well-equipped young men and women of 
college age. 


Brotherhood Day February Twenty-one 


There are three major religious groups in 
America whose convictions are so different 
as to separate them from each other very 
distinctly. They are not likely to see eye 
to eye in matters of religion in our life- 
time. There will be Protestants, Catho- 
lies and Jews for a long time to come. 

These differences have been the occa- 
sion during our history as a people of 
much tension and many a clash. In some 
parts of the world they are so still. We are 
consciously trying to build up in this 
country a community spirit which, while 
recognizing differences, views them with 
respect, and which finds it possible, while 
each group maintains its witness to the 
truths that it believes to be essential, to 
unite all groups in the pursuit of those 
common aims that they share as American 
citizens. 

The watering down of religious convic- 
tion would be no service at any time, es- 
pecially in these days when religion itself 
is, in many parts of the world, restricted by 
Fascism or assailed by Communism. This 
is a time for those who believe in God to 
assert their faith in no uncertain terms 
and to affirm their full faith without sub- 
traction or compromise. But it is a time, 


also, for all who interpret life in terms of 
the spirit and who believe in God, to pre- 
sent a united front. 

There is, perhaps, no more significant 
service which the United States could . 
render to the family of nations today than 
to offer the spectacle of a people of many 
diverse racial strains, and of many philos- 
ophies and faiths dwelling together in mu- 
tual respect and appreciation, each group 
interpreting others in terms of the best 
contributions they have made to the 
common life, according equa! justice to all, 
and, while separate in religious conviction 
as the fingers of the outstretched hand, as 
compact and united as a man’s clenched 
fist in opposition to all that harms the 
common life and in support of all that 
makes for a fuller, happier life for all. 

It is this truly American ideal that 
Brotherhood Day, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Conference of Jews and Christians 
and set this year for February 20-21, is 
meant to foster. 

Materials and programs for the ob- 
servance of Brotherhood Day may be se- 
cured from the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. 
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OUR CHURCH FAMILY 


There is a real epidemic of the feeling 
among Universalists all over the country 
that they want to become better acquainted 
with one another. It is a healthy attitude 
and one that is bound to strengthen the 
church in all of its branches. Knowledge 
is one of the best assets for accomplish- 
ment and ignorance is a great liability. 

The program in Arlington on Jan. 28 


centered around the Church Family. It. 


was sponsored by the W. U. M. S. of 
Massachusetts, as are many excellent 
Public Meetings of this sort during the 
year. ' 

The praise service by Miss Katherine 
Yerrinton, assisted by Miss Mabelle But- 
ler at the organ, opened the meeting, 
which was presided over by the state presi- 
dent, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. A welcome and 
a response to that welcome gave the 
comfortable feeling that a host gives to 
his guests, and then the program was un- 
der way. 

The first speaker was Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons, Superintendent of Churches in 
Massachusetts, and he spoke on ‘‘What 
Our Family Is Doing in the State.” We 
should like to record every word of his ad- 
dress. His words were words of wisdom 
and understanding and inspiration. He 
said in part: ““We are to think together 
for a little while this morning about our 
churches as members of one large family. 
The family is a cooperative enterprise, 
and its motto should be ‘One for all andall 
for each.’ A family is made up of a num- 
ber of individuals. Each individual is 
governed, if governed properly, by the 
spirit of love and thought for others more 
than thought for self, and this same spirit 
should be found in the family of the 
Church.”’ He spoke of attempts which had 
been made to consolidate churches, and 
other schemes which have been tried to do 
away with family life, but none could take 
the place of the ideal family, for, he said, 
“you will never make an ideal family by 
uprooting it and making it into one great 
mass. Therefore, thinking of our churches, 
I like to think we are not a great organiza- 
tion moved and directed by any authority 
from above, but we are held together in our 
co-operative thought and endeavor by our 
freedom and our love and the regard each 
has for the rights and privilegés of the 
other, until out from that common thought 
each individual becomes his largest self.’’ 

“The depression has caused many to sur- 
render ideals and churches have been 
tempted to do likewise; surrenders to the 
easier paths, but they hardly ever serve 
the true purpose of the church. The best 
thing for any church, large or small, is to 
struggle on to the last ounce of strength 
rather than to give up the accumulated 
riches of thought and tradition of the years 


past. The church is building up the in- 
dividual character so that that character 
will get the best out of life and not wait 
for another life. That is the purpose of 
the church—to build life for life. The 
character which gets the most out of life, 
gives the most to life. 

“Here stands our church with its glori- 
ous faith, its rich traditions, guiding 
lives into beauty and usefulness. Taking 
church out of the life of a child is taking 
out the next thing to a home.” 

Dr. Coons spoke of the financial dif- 
ficulties of many churches, and added: 
“If you will get a leader who is a minister 
of the right sort and you will get behind 
him in, all of his noblest teaching and 
practicing, and go all the way with him, 


you will not be confronted with difficulties 
about finances. It is not what I can get 
out of my family, but what I can give to 
my family, which brings the reward of 
sweetness of spirit which the world of ma- 
terial aspects neither gives nor takes away. 
If a church carries the ideal of how much 
it can give to its own, and then sees how 
much it can minister to them, it will be a 


_church which will never go out of exist- 


ence.” ; 
(To be continued) 
* * 
LENTEN ADDRESSES 

There are a few tickets available at 
16 Beacon Street for the series of four 
Lenten addresses on ‘‘The Bible in This 
Tense Hour,” to be given by Margaret 
Slattery on Feb. 23, March 2; 9, and 16, 
at the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
at 10.45 a.m. The tickets for the course 
are $1.00, and are transferable. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


LENTEN TOPICS (Continued) 
Third Meeting 


The Place of the Bible, Miracles and Prayer 
in a Liberal’s Idea of God 


We as Universalists say that we believe 
in the trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. What is 
the Bible? Can you believe everything 
that is in it,.or are there contradictions in 
the book itself? Are the teachings about 
God which Jesus expressed not of a much 
higher order than the teachings about 
God to be found in some of the early books 
of the Old Testament? Is it not true, 
then, that we must use our own minds and 
choose the best from the Bible? For what 
should we go to the Bible to find? Should 
we go to the Bible to study science, say to 
find the scientific explanation of the crea- 
tion of earth as some seek it in Genesis? 
Rather is it not religious and spiritual in- 
spiration that we should go to the Bible to 
find? 

We find that the God about whom science 
tells us is a God of law and order. He does 
not step aside from law to perform some 
function. What is the difference between 
a miraculous event and a marvelous event 
which is not understood? Marvelous 
things have happened in the ages gone by 
which men did not understand, and they 
called them miracles. These events hap- 
pening today are just as marvelous, but 
we find order in the universe easier to 
accept than to reject God in the face of 
this evidence. 

What kind of God does science give to 
us? Is it a God of order, and law, and de- 
pendability? 

What is an atheist? Is it scientific to 
deny the existence of God? 

What is the difference between an atheist 
and an agnostic? 

Do not many people deny or question a 


God because they have never studied what 
science has to say about God? May it 
not be a matter of definition? 

Can the group form any definition of the 
God of science at the close of this meeting? 


Palm Sunday 
Jesus and His Relationship to God 
Seed Thought: 

“When Jesus taught the Universal 
Fatherhood of God he uttered the master- 
thought of his Gospel. It was a wonder- 
ful enough conception then, when brutal 
force ruled the world from imperial Rome 
to the despotism of the Orient, The 
thought of a divine Father’s love as the 
supreme reality in that world of blood and 
iron was well-nigh incredible ... . It 
may be said that a strong man does not 
want to look to a divine Father for leading; 
that he feels himself ‘captain of his soul.’ 
But the filial attitude of the Christian is 
not childish. It is rather the attitude of an 
heir, a co-heir with Christ, to vast, uncom- 
prehended powers and riches of the physical 
and spiritual world. We must become as 
little children, childlike, but not childish, 
ready to receive our Father’s gifts, else we 
remain preoccupied with objects within 
that narrow horizon, of which each seems 
to himself to be the center.” (Henry 
Nehemiah Dodge.) 

“Tt is the conviction of the Universalist 
Church that the Universal Fatherhood of 
God is taught positively and by plain im- 
plication by Jesus and the Apostles. On 
his belief in that doctrine Jesus made his 
appeal to his hearers and is ever making it. 
to the world. That appeal is substantially 
this: ‘God is your Father; He loves you; 
He is all-wise as well as all-loving; there- 


fore it is your duty to love and obey Him.’ 


God‘s fatherly interest in and love for the 
world—not a part, but the whole world— 
(Continued on page 221) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


HAVE YOU ANY? 


The school at Friendly House, N. C., is 
in need of extra pupil’s lesson sheets to 
accompany the Beacon course, ‘‘God’s 
Wonder World.” If some schools using 
this course have left-over sheets, will they 
kindly mail them direct to Mrs. Annie M. 
Boorn, Friendly House, R. F. D. 2, Can- 
ton, N. C. 


* * 


DRAMA DEPARTMENT NOTES 


Make-up. One detail which is a small 
but showy item in amateur theatrical pro/ 
duction is make-up. Poor make-up will 
spoil the best acting; good make-up will 
help carry a performance which may be 
lacking in other things. But most ama- 
teur actors do not have enough sustained 
‘Interest or practice to become expert or 
even competent at make-up. Reading a 
book will help; but extended practice is es- 
sential. If each church had one or two 
persons who know the art, church dramat- 
ics would be vastly improved. It would be 
well worth the doing to search out from 
your group one or two people, and not 
necessarily those who have an interest in 
acting themselves, who will study to be- 
come expert and be at the service of the 
different producing groups in the church. 

Of books on the market the best one for 
the above purpose is a recent publication 
by Sweet and Son, 1625 Chapel Street, 
New Haven, Conn., entitled ‘‘Paint, Pow- 
der and Make-up,” by Ivard Strauss of 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 
The price is $5. If this seems high, keep 
in mind that it will take the place of any 
number of cheaper books. All you need in 
addition to this book is practice. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, it not only covers all 
sorts of materials and their proper ap- 
plication, but approaches the subject from 
the point of view of the amateur’s needs 
and limitations. An interested group 
could have a lot of fun following through 
its various chapters step by step. Strongly 
bound, with flexible cover, it is the sort of 
book to be long used by many people, and 
would repay any group for the investment. 

Ascrapbook or card collection of pictures 
of different characters is a priceless help 
in make-up. News photos, faces in ad- 
vertisements, on magazine covers, espe- 
cially of character types, are easily found, 
those in colors being most valuable. In 
making up the face it simplifies matters to 
be able to look at a model, applying the 
paint to the face in the same manner as 
the artist has applied it to his paper: 

The best paint for amateurs to use, be- 
cause it requires neither cold-cream under- 
neath it nor powder on top of it, and it is 
easily removed with soap and water, is 
“Thespaint,”’ put up in collapsible tubes by 
Miner’s, Inc., 461 East 147th St., New 
York City. It is squeezed from the tube, 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


* 

* 

* 

* a 

4 Real success, whether material 
* or spiritual, depends, in the last 
* analysis, upon the character, integ- 
* rity, and idealism of the individ- 
* ual. These provide a foundation 
* without which there is no lasting, 
* worth while accomplishment. They 
* are necessary not merely for public 
* respect and confidence, but for self- 
* respect and satisfaction. In shaping 
* and maintaining the character of 
* our boys and girls—and our grown- 
* ups as well—and in instilling intee- 
* rity and high ideals of life, the Sun- 
* day school must be recognized as a 
* most potent influence. 

ig A. Atwater Kent, 

x Manufacturer, Inventor. 
* 
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thinned with water, and applied; lines may 
be painted on with a small brush. As no 
cold cream or powder is required, it is most 
economical. It comes in fifty standard 
colors, in two sizes. No one should ever 
“mess around” with grease paint when 
this preparation is available. Invest in a 
small tin make-up box, a dozen tubes of 
“Thespaint” and a copy of ‘Paint, Pow- 
der and Make-up,” and you have the 
foundation for success. 
L. Griswold Williams. 


* * 


NEWSREELS AND PEACE 


The newsreels are shamelessly guilty in 
arming the minds of the people—in help- 
ing to create a war mood. If any opinion 
on the world crisis is formulated from the 
screen it is that we are on the brink of an 
overwhelming catastrophe and that little, 
if anything, is being done to satisfy the 
nation’s demand for peace. There is 
hardly a suggestion that steps are being 
taken to insure keeping our country out of 
war—unless you can call provocative 
battle maneuvers representative of the 
olive branch of furtherance of our good 
neighbor policy. 


The peace movement has not asked for,- 


nor does it now seek, peace propaganda. 
It merely wants the screen to recognize 
the nationwide yearning for peace and to 
reflect fairly this concern. Newsreels are 
a powerful medium of publicity in giving 
the world a picture of our times; that pic- 
ture should be accurate. Yet how can a 
presentation of current events and current 
moods ignore the peace issue and still in- 
terpret current history honestly? Peace 
items in the newsreels are outnumbered by 
military subjects at the ratio of approxi- 
mately fifteen to one. Many of these war 
scenes are legitimate news; but there is 


other news, too, of equal importance 
which does not reach the screen. And so 
the big parade of jingoistic propaganda 
goes on. Even though the newsreels may 
offer such scenes factually and disclaim 
any attempt to propagandize, the effect 
obtained when audiences are fed an exces- 
sive amount of war subjects is obviously 
not conducive to the advancement of peace. 
And whether voiced or not, such undue 
emphasis is a continual plea for increased 
armaments and furthering of the “big 
stick’’ policy. 

What have you been doing to aid peace 
on the screen? Do you really make your 
wishes known and do you continue to 
hammer away at those who produce your 
screen fare? Do you tell them you don’t 
want to see war and think war all the time? 
A letter once or twice a year from one per- 
son to a producer won’t have much effect 
and won’t change any trends; but sustained 
expressions from many people will bear 
fruit. Any relaxing on the part of the 
public is reflected on the screen in a short 
time. 

Do your part in making the screen a jair 
mirror of the nation’s concern for peace. 

(From Bulletin on Current Films, Na- 

tional Council for Prevention of War.) 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Word from our church school in Denver, 
Colo., indicates growth and progress there. 
An adult class has been formed this year 
and genuine interest is manifested in it. 

Two of our schools in the Mid-West have 
recently purchased a supply of the new 
Beacon Song and Service Books. They are 
Stockton, Ill., and Lansing, Mich. 

Kev. Edgar R. Walker of Waltham, pres- 
ident of the G. S. S. A., exchanged pulpits 
with Dr. U. S. Milburn on Jan. 24, on 
which date Church School Sunday was 
observed in the Everett church. 

At the Young People’s Day service in 
our North Weymouth church Miss Yates 
gave an address on “Our Obligation to 
Youth,” and on Church School Day she 
participated in the church service in 
Nashua, N. H., speaking on the church’s 
program of religious education. She also 
attended the February meeting of the 
church school leaders in Somerville (First 
Church). 

Recently Miss Andrews met with the 
teachers and officers of our church schools 
in Canton and in Palmer, Mass., at their 
monthly Workers’ Conferences. She also 
took part in an institute held under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Association at Franklin. 

Dr. Thorndyke of Columbia, giving the 
Inglis lecture at Harvard this year, said, 
“Schools should help pupils to weigh evi- 
dence, not to be moved by it.” 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS _ 


Charles Roberts, Mrs. Frances Duff and 
Miss Betty Smallman recently were highly 
praised by The Washington Times for their 
work with Universalist Players, a club of 
the Universalist National Memorial Church, 
Washington. 


Dr. Herbert E. Benton, convalescent 
from a severe attack of bronchitis, yielded 
finally to the advice of his physician and 
of Mr. N. R. Guilbert, moderator of the 
Church of the Messiah, and went to At- 
lantie City for a change and rest. 


Rey. Nellie Mann Opdale has begun her 
sixth year of service as editor and business 
manager of The Universalist Herald, of 
Canon, Ga. Some of our Southern friends 
go so far as to say that there would be no 
Herald today if it had not been for the 
courage and ability of Mrs. Opdale. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., took charge 
of the services at the Church of the Mes- 
siah, Philadelphia, for a second time on 
Feb. 7, in the absence of Dr. Benton. Dr. 
van Schaick preached the opening sermon 
at All Souls Church, Braintree, Rev. G. H. 
Leining, pastor, Feb. 11, in a series of 
Lenten sermons, all of which are to be on 
the subject “If I Could Preach but Once.”’ 
Dr. van Schaick addressed the Optimist 
Club of Washington in the National 
Church Feb. 1, on ‘The Charm of Books.” 


Dr. George E. Huntley of Peabody, 
Mass., and Rev. Otto S. Raspe of Cam- 
bridge exchanged pulpits Sunday, Feb. 7. 


Miss Jennie E. Coburn of Cambridge, 
Mass., who died recently, left, in her will, 
$7,000 each to the Doolittle Home in Fox- 
boro and the Cambridge Home for the 
Aged. 

News has come from Japan of the en- 
gagementof Rev. Masao Shidara to Amano 
Tsumeko, the president of the Sunrise 
Clara Barton Guild. Mr. Shidara is 
minister cf the Central Church in Tokyo. 


Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence Lee of 
Stamford, Conn., have closed their apart- 
ment and are in Charleston, 8S. C., for a 
few months. Dr. Lee was recently elected 
president of the Stamford Historical So- 
ciety. 

California 


Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. For the first time in many 
years, the Los Angeles church came to its 
annual meeting with all bills paid and a 
small balance in the treasury. This result 
has been obtained in the face of conditions 
which were so discouraging as to prompt 
request for General Convention assistance 
early in the year. At the time of Dr. 
Etz’s visit in May, the way out could not 
be seen. The gratifying result has been 
obtained by devotion of our employed 
staff, by a new spirit of co-operation among 


and Interests 


the people, and by a rising tide of interest 
in the church. 
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Iowa 


Waterloo.—Revy. Edna P. Bruner, pas- 
tor. A Christmas candlelight service 
(adapted from Tracy Pullman’s program) 
marked the high point in our Christmas 
worship. Junior and senior choirs led 
the music. Junior boys conducted the 
candle ceremony, ‘‘passing the light.” 
Seven-year-old twins, Glenita and Jua- 
nita Dale, sang “Shine, Little Candle.” 
The children’s program and the Christ- 
mas tree followed the dinner in the parish 
house. On Sunday evening, Dec. 27, Mr. 
Lou Webb gave an organ recital in the 
chapel. Mrs. Webb and Frank Quinn 
were vocal soloists. The church school 
continues under the leadership of Mrs. Le- 
roy Weidman. The Universalist Guild 
has been particularly active. Late fall 
programs included studies of ‘‘Political 
Parties and Platforms,’’ and a talk on 
“Discrimination Against Women,” by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kenney, who reported 
on the Regional Conference of Business and 
Professional Women in Springfield, Ill. 
On alternate Guild meetings, Miss Florence 
Edgerton gives ten-minute talks on some 
phase of parliamentary law. The Guild 
has affiliated with and has paid its dues to 
the W. N. M. A. Enlistment Month was 
introduced on Jan. 17 with a sermon, 
“The Call for Enlistment in the Church,” 
in which Miss Bruner stated that Univer- 
salists need to proclaim and to apply 
Universalism in 1987 as much as John 
Murray needed to proclaim it in 1770. 
She stated further: ‘‘The Greeks built up 
a civilization that was great in many re- 
spects. That civilization fell, partly for 
lack of maintenance. Shall the Univer- 
salist Church fall and allow present-day 
civilization to fall for lack of application 
of religion and for lack of maintenance of 
that which is worthy?” Members of the 
Y. P. C. U. had entire charge'\of the church 
service on Jan. 31. Responses were read 
by Max Breitsprecker. Harold Spooner 
read the scripture. Prayer was offered by 
Burton Slaughter. Harold Steege spoke 
on “Youth Encounters the War Problem.” 
The young men have a basketball team 
and play with teams from other churches. 
On Jan. 24 the minister, under the title 
“Traveling Through Palestine,’ reviewed 
H. V. Morton’s “In the Steps of the Mas- 
ter.”” At the annual parish meeting, Dr. 
C. N. Shane and Mr. Lloyd Maher were 
re-elected president and _ vice-president, 
respectively. Mrs. Ethel Davis is secre- 
tary. Miss Florence Edgerton succeeds 
Mrs. Belle S. Harbin, who served for many 
years as. collector and later as treasurer. 
Guy Van Fleet was re-elected collector. 
Mr. Ralph Alexander and Mr. Dominic 


Gindt were elected trustees for three years. 
Annual reports pointed to improvements 
in services and loyalty. The trustees 
spent long hours in seeing to it that the 
building was repaired and painted. Mem- 
bers of the Ladies’ Union, beginning in 
September, met every Wednesday to bake 
fruit cakes for holiday sale. Mrs. Opal. 
Pasmussen, general chairman of family 
hight dinners, the members of the choir 
and of the church school staff were all 
commended. 


Maine 


Turner Center.—Rev. G. W. Sias, pas- 
tor. At the recent annual meeting the 
minister was requested to remain for his 
fifteenth year. The parish starts the new 
church year without debt. The Circle 
has had a prosperous year and has spent. 
over two hundred dollars in repairs on. 
church and parsonage. 


Massachusetts 


Marlboro.—Rey. E. V. Stevens, pastor. 
Interchurch union Lenten services will be 
held on Wednesday evenings at 7.45. 
The schedule is announced as follows: Feb. 
10, Baptist church, Rev. Ambrose M. 
Bailey, D. D., Lowell, Mass., ‘It’s Smart 
to Be Old-Fashioned;’’ Feb. 17, Episcopal 
church, Rev. Appleton Grannis, Lowell, 
Mass., “The Inner Man of the Heart;’’ 
Feb. 24, Universalist church, Rev. Otto 
S. Raspe, Cambridge, Mass., “‘The Vision 
Ahead;” March 8, Methodist church, 
Rev. F. Carlton Booth, Providence, R. L., 
“A Little Farther;’’ March 10, Unitarian 
church, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, 
Boston, Mass., ‘‘The Test of Religion;’’ 
March 17, Congregational church, Rev. 
J. Burford Parry, Wellesley, Mass., 
‘Meeting the Crises of Life;’’ March 24, 
Baptist church, Rev. Isaac Higginbottom, 
Boston, Mass., “A Faith for Our Day.” 


Michigan 

Lansing.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pastor. 
The late Mr. Henry Woodworth, a life- 
long loyal Universalist, generously re- 
membered his faith and his church in his 
will. A percentage of his estate was left 
to the local Universalist church. Just what. 
the exact amount will be cannot at this 
time be stated, but it will exceed $2,000. 
Though Mr. Woodworth has passed on, 
his works do follow him. Mrs. Sylvester 
Ross, his daughter, now of Lake Wales, 
Florida, is, as was her father, deeply in- 
terested in the Universalist Church and 


faith, and has ever been an active worker 


in our denominational causes. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Redeemer.—Rev. Marion 
D. Shutter, D. D., pastor. The annual 


meeting was held Jan. 11, preceded by the © 


annual dinner, prepared under the direction 
of Miss Bertha E. Rand. Mrs. W. H. 


Ryerse was in charge of the dining room, 
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assisted by Mr. and Mrs. William Barrow, 
Carl Wehr and Archie Hays. The choir 
furnished a fine program of music; the 
beautiful floral piece on the speakers’table 
was the gift of Mrs. Frank T. Heffelfinger, 
in memory of her father, the late Mr. F. H. 
Peavey, who, at the time of his death, was 
a member of the board of trustees. Dean 
Frederick J. Wulling, of the trustees, pre- 
sided. Reports were presented from the 
church school by Marion Griffith and 
Catherine Bailey, showing an increase in 
the enrollment and in the number of 
teachers, the Ladies’ Social Circle by Mrs. 
Blaine McKusick, the Women’s Associa- 
tion by Miss Gertrude Fox, Unity Settle- 
ment by Miss Edna E. Towler, resident 
director—all of them showing that good 
work had been done. The report of the 
pastor was ordered printed and sent to 
each member of the parish. The treasurer’s 
report by Mr. Bechert indicated an im- 
provement in the finances. The following 
were elected trustees for three years: Al- 
fred F. Pillsbury, Dr. Frederic J. Wulling, 
Wm. H. Curran and Charles B. Beery. 
Officers for one year: President, Mr. 
Pillsbury; vice-presidents, Lyndon M. 
King and Mr. Curran; treasurer, W. C. 
Bechert; clerk, Perry S. Williams. Com- 
mittees appointed by the chair: Finance, 
Messrs. Pillsbury, King and A. L. Searle; 
Care of Building, Messrs. E. H. Scofield, 
B. H. Stahr and Beery; Music, Messrs. 
Williams, Wulling, William H. Hale and 
Mrs. James MacMartin. 


Vermont 


Brattleboro.—Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, 
pastor. At the annual meeting, Jan. 12, 
the treasurer, Harry C. Freeman, reported 
all bills paid for the past year, a reduction 
of our small indebtedness incurred some 
years ago, and a substantial balance in the 
treasury. In his annual report, Mr. Hoyt 
called attention to the greater size of the 
congregations at morning worship, and 
rejoiced that after five hard years the 
church begins to show a feeling of triumph. 
Oscar F. Benson was re-elected president of 
the board of trustees. The church fair, an 
outstanding event in the community, held 
Jan. 28, was the most successful in many 
years. At the supper hour, the hall and 
parlor were filled with people cheerfully 
waiting for places at the crowded tables. 
It was a ‘Palm Beach” fair, and the hall, 
decorated with Spanish moss and palmetto 
leaves sent by friends from the South, was 
a pretty sight. The stage was banked 
with ferns in the midst of which a spark- 
ling fountain played. Rev. Owen Wash- 
burn was the speaker at the February meet- 
ing of the Ladies’ Circle. Mr. Washburn 
is now living at Guilford, Vt., where he is 
acting minister of the Congregational 
church. During the Lenten season the 
churches of Brattleboro hold community 
Sunday evening services in rotation. The 
service in the Universalist church will be 
held on Feb. 28, Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller 
of Springfield, preacher. At the January 


communion service two new members 
were received into the church. Miss Ger- 
trude H. Taft, of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, recently spent an eve- 
ning with the church school staff. The 
members of the Young People’s Christian 
Union produced the: three-act comedy, 
“The Arrival of Kitty,’ in December. 
The preachers for Young People’s Day 
were Rachel Fisher, president, and Maurice 
Cobb, treasurer. During February, the 
Sunday evening meetings will be addressed 
by men who are prominent in the leading 
professions of the community. Each will 
speak of his work and will engage in the 
general discussion which follows. 
* * 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
Annual Meeting 
(Continued from page 194) 
ment of the $1.00 Annual Membership, 
the $10 Sustaining Membership or the 
$100 Life Membership. To many it seems 
to satisfy that innate longing to continue, 
by doing for others, what they can do no 
longer for loved ones gone before. For 
many others it is apparently a continual 
memorial for fathers and mothers whom 
they can no longer serve. 

Wouldn’t you who are reading this also 
like to become a member of the Doolittle 
Home Corporation? In addition to many 
sustaining and annual memberships almost 
every year at least one life membership is 
received. Right now with every letter 
opened there is a hope, even a little prayer, 
that our record of other years may not be 
broken and that at least one life member- 
ship will be received. 

Let us remember that the Doolittle 
Home is built on the strong foundation of 
the love, affection and generous contribu- 
tion of its countless friends. 

As usual tea was served in the dining 
room at the close of the meeting. 

KC. Be 


* * 


DR. ROBERT N. WARD 


Dr. Robert N. Ward, fifty-two years 
old, pastor of the Universalist Church of 
the Redeemer, Provincetown, Mass., died 
Saturday, Feb. 6. 

He had been pastor of the Province- 
town church a year and a half. A gradu- 
ate of the University of the South, Se- 
wanee, Tenn., and the General Theological 
Seminary, he had served as pastor of 
Congregational churches in Florida, Texas, 
Kentucky, New York, New Jersey and 
Massachusetts. 

He was a chaplain in the army during 
the World War, and at the time of death 
was a lieutenant-colonel in the officers 
reserve corps of the army. He formerly 
served as state chaplain of the American 
Legion in Florida, and was the newly- 
elected chaplain of the Provincetown Le- 
gion post. He was a 32d degree Mason. 

Three sisters survive—Mrs. Royal Bebb 
of Medford, Ore.; Mrs. Frank Stevens of 


Arlington, Cal.; Miss Lester Bessell of 
Ridgewood, N. J.,—and a brother, William, 
of New York City. 

Rev. William H. Mosley and Rev. 
Zerna V. Arthur, local Methodist minis- 
ters, officiated at the funeral on Monday. 
Members of the Legion post served as es- 
cort and pallbearers. 

* * 


OUR YOUNC PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 218) 
was the cause, as Jesus says, of the Father 
sending His Son to impart the truth that 
all men needed to save them from error and 
sin and to develop in them the spiritual life, 
which is divine or eternal life. ‘And this 
is life eternal, that they should know Thee, 
the only true God... .’ As the human 
child does nothing, can do nothing, to 
create fatherhood and its obligations in its 
parent, which inhere in and are insepar- 
able from parentage—a truth maintained 
by Divine and human authorities—so the 
Divine Fatherhood began at the instant the 
first man’s life began, and has never ceased 
and will never cease so long as the earth is 
peopled by intelligent and moral beings. 
The authorized revelation of this subline 
truth is the chief glory of the mission of 
Jesus to this world.” (Rev. I. J. Mead.) 
With the above quotations as seed- 
thoughts, prepare a paper for your meet- 
ing on the topic: ‘Jesus and His Rela- 
tionship to God.’”’ Ask your minister for 
the privilege of spending an evening with 
him in his study and talking over with 
him the life of Jesus. Borrow some of his 
books and give the members of your 
Union an introduction to the noblest Youth 
who ever lived, Jesus of Nazareth. For 
your Scripture Lesson, you will, of course, 
use the appropriate story of the Triumph- 
ant Entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. 
* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS HEAR ANALY- 
SIS OF FASCISM 


“This is by far the largest meeting we 
have had this year,’”’ said Dr. Coons, pre- 
siding over the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, 
Monday, Feb. 1. And indeed it was, for 
the brethren of the Boston area turned out 
thirty-five strong to hear Max A. Kapp of 
Fitchburg address them on “Fascism.” 
Mr. Kapp presented a clear and forceful 
picture of the rise of Fascism and of its 
philosophy and technique. While it was 
obvious that the speaker disapproves of 
Fascism, he strove mightily to be fair, and 
succeeded to a remarkable degree. The 
result was one of the best balanced ac- 
counts of Fascism that this reporter has 
been privileged to hear in many a long day. 

After the address there were not many 
questions, because, as the chairman said, 
“The subject has been presented in so fine 
and comprehensive manner.’”’ The ques- 
tions and the discussion which followed, 
however, indicated that the brethren pres- 
ent are not fascist-minded. 

Present at the meeting were: Flint M. 
Bissell, Ernest H. Carritt, Tracy Pullman, 
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Ulysses S. Milburn, Douglas H. Robbins, 
George E. Huntley, Clarence L. Eaton, E. 
Dean Ellenwood, John M. Foglesong, 
Leslie C. Nichols, William E. Gardner, 
Donald Lothrop, Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
E. V. Stevens, William Wallace Rose, 
Hendrik Vossema, Warren B. Lovejoy, 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, Sr., Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Jr., Raymond Baughan, Roger F. 
Etz, Isaac Smith, Lyman Achenbach, J. 
L. Dowson, Hazel I. Kirk, Leroy W. 
Coons, Arthur A. Blair, Howard B. Gil- 
man, Otto Raspe, Max A. Kapp, Mrs. 
Mary I. Chamberlain. 
EHSL: 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Prof. Ruhl J. Bartlett is head of the 
Department of History at Tufts College. 

Rev. Robert G. Armstrong is secretary of 
the New Hampshire Congregational-Chris- 
tian Conference. 

Robert F. Needham is secretary of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association. 

Rev. Benjamin F. Butler of Seneca 
Castle, N. Y., is a Universalist minister. 

* a 


NATIONAL Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The National Y. P. C. U. Convention will 
be held this coming summer at Turkey 
Run State Park, Marshall, Indiana, from 
Tuesday, Aug. 24, to Friday, Aug. 27, 


inclusive. 
* * 


WESTERN MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The ministers of Illinois and adjacent 
states will meet at St. Paul’s on the Mid- 
way, Chicago, Monday and Tuesday, 
Feb. 15 and 16—opening at 1.30 p. m. 
Monday. Program of discussion of local 
and general denominational matters. 

* * 


CHRISTMAS IN JAPAN 


The following extract from a letter just 
received from Mrs. Maud L. Cary tells of 
some of the interesting Christmas activities 
of our fellow-workers in Japan. 

“‘We had our young people’s Christmas 
party last night and everybody seemed to 
have a very good time. There were not 
so many boys here as usual. I think there 
were not more than forty-three or four 
people all together. There were about the 
usual number of girls, I think, so it was, 
perhaps, better balanced. It was much 
more comfortable than the huger parties 
we have had at Christmas time. The 
dramatically inclined students of the Com- 
mercial College, who come here, put on a 
very tragic, vicarious-sacrifice kind of play- 
let, ““The Cottage on the Moor,’’ and we 
had the usual music and Christmas hymns 
and wonderful Christmas records on a 
lovely new electric victrola Harry and 
June have bought for the house. (The 
one Dr. Cary bought is in the Shin Zen 
Kwan, a radio-electrola.) 

“At the end we read the letter we re- 
ceived last year (too late for then) that 
the Convention sent out. Tetsuko and I 
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multigraphed it on beautiful Christmas 
stationery that the Hempels and their 
church people sent us, and we gave these 
letters to the young people as souvenirs. 

“T gave one apiece to my fourth year 
girls at college. I teach them Current 
Events and we close our sessions, as all my 
classes do, you know, by standing quietly 
and repeating: ‘Peace on Earth, Good- 
will to Men!’ 

“The other letters will go to the church 
people tonight, part in English and part 
in Japanese, and to other friends. None 
will be wasted. I thank you sincerely for 
that beautiful, inspiring letter, and the 
Hempels and the Swampscott church for 
the artistic Christmas stationery.” 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ml. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a, m. 
every Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 
cycles. 

WICC. Every Thursday 9.15 p. m. Connecticut 
State Convention, Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.30 p. m. C.S.T. AlJ Souls Universal- 
ist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1310 kilocycles. 

* ¢ 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Noted the acceptance by the Pennsylvania Fel- 
lowship Committee of the transfer of Rev. Conard 
B. Rheiner as of Dee. 8, 1936. 

Edward Cunningham, Secretary. 
* * 
CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


At the meeting Jan. 19, 1987, the appheations of 
Rev. Rol Benner of Pasadena and Rev. Horton Col- 
bert of Oakland were received, and in each case a 
license was granted for one year. 

Sheldon Shepard, Secretary. 


ESS. 1. 
1330 kilo- 


Order Your 
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MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 

Letter of license as a lay preacher (for three years 
granted to Norman L. Kellett. . 

Accepted Rev. H. E. Latham on transfer from 
Vermont. 

Accepted Rev. (Mrs.) Katherine H. Ball on trans- 
fer from Maine. 

Transferred Rev. J. Wayne Haskell to New Hamp- 
shire. ; 

Noted death of Rev. W. F. Dusseault on Jan. 13, 
1937. 

Received and noted acceptance by Vermont, under 
date of Jan. 4, 1937, of transfer of Rev. Fred H. 
Miller. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 

January 26, 1937. 

oe 
NOTICE 


The Universalist Publishing House has about 
twenty second-hand copies of the “Sunday School 
Hymnal” by Mrs. L. Weston Attwood, which any 
school may have by paying transportation charges, 

ee 
SLIDES TO RENT 


The Universalist General Convention has a val- 
uable collection of stereopticon lectures for rent. 
These were the gift of the late Dr. Potterton, and the 
income from their use is credited to the Interna- 
tional Church Extension work, in which Dr. Pot- 
terton was exceedingly interested. A list of the 
available lectures will be sent to ali who apply. The 
lectures are available to Universalist organizations 
at $2.00 each. 

* x 
TURKEY RUN RETREAT 


The annual Turkey Run Midwest Ministers’ Re- 
treat will be from March 29 through April 1. Mon- 
day, March 29, will be a day of arrival, getting set- 
tled and acquainted. There will be three morning 
sessions, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday morn- 
ings. Also there will be one afternoon meeting, either 
Tuesday or Wednesday afternoon. No evening 
meetings other than those that may be arranged if 
such are desired by the majority present. 

The general theme of the meetings will be “Liberal 
Christian Evangelism.” 

Cards announcing the place and dates of this Re- 
treat have been sent to the Universalist and Unitarian 
ministers of the Midwest. When the program com- 
mittee has its program arranged, copies of this pro- 
gram will be mailed to the ministers of the Midwest. 


LENTEN SUPPLIES 


NOW! 


Lenten Self Denial Offering Envelopes $1.75 per hundred 


Church Membership Certificates 


60 cents a dozen 
Booklets $1.50 


‘Books for Lenten Reading: 
B® A Diary of Private Prayer, John Baillie, $1.50 
The Master’s Influence, Charles R. Brown, $2.00 


Brotherhood Economics, Toyohiko Kagawa, $1.50 
Did Jesus Mean It? Frank D. Adams, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street ae “a 


“t- Boston, Massachusetts 
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Those planning to attend the Retreat are requested 
to send reservations for rooms to the Turkey Run 
Inn, Turkey Run State Park, Marshall, Indiana, not 
to the Committee. 


Obituary 


Joseph Conant 


Joseph Conant died at his home in Turner Center, 
Maine, Jan. 24, 1937, at the age of seventy-eight. He 
was born in Bridgewater, Mass., and went to Turner 
when four years of age, and, with the exception of a 
few years in the neighboring town of Auburn, had 
resided there since. With his work as a farmer Mr. 
Conant combined that of school-teacher for some 

years (holding a Maine State life certificate) and for 
five years was superintendent of schools for Turner. 
He was a member of Turner Grange, a trustee of 
Leavitt Institute and a member of the Universalist 
church, for eight years superintendent of and a teacher 
in its Sunday school. Seldom was mud or snow deep 
enough or weather or storm severe enough to keep 
him from attendance, even when he resided five miles 
from the church. His funeral was held in the Turner 
Center church Jan, 27, Rev. G. W. Sias officiating, 
assisted by Rev. W. H. Gould, a lifelong friend of 
Mr. Conant, and Rev. W. A. Cate of Auburn. 


Frederick W. Murphy 


Frederick W. Murphy, fifty-eight, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., died Friday, Jan. 22, in St. John’s Hospital 
after an illness of seven weeks. Mr. Murphy was a 
member of the law firm of Murphy and Fultz, 165 
Broadway, Manhattan, a former football player, 
coach and official, and president of the Touchdown 
Club, an organization of football letter men from 
many colleges. 

Mr. Murphy was graduated from the Brockton, 
Mass., high school and from Brown University in 
1899. At Brown he played end on the varsity eleven 
for four years. He was graduated from Harvard 
Law School in 1903. Football still was his primary 
interest and he coached at Amherst, at Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy, at the University of Missouri and at 
Brown for several] years before beginning the practice 
of law. 


Mr. Murphy was a member of Delta Upsilon 
fraternity at Brown, of the Brown University Club 
of New York, the American Bar Association and the 
New York County Lawyers’ Association. 

Surviving are his mother, Mrs. John W. Murphy, 
and his sister, Miss Grace E. Murphy. 

Funeral services were held Sunday, Jan. 24, i 
All Souls’ Universalist Church, of which he had been 
a trustee since 1921. Burial will be in the family plot 
in Pine Hill Cemetery, Dover, N. H., following tem- 
porary interment in a vauit there. 

More than 500 friends and associates of Mr. 
Murphy who attended included representatives of 
the Touchdown Club, an organization of football 
men, of which he had recently been elected president, 
Deita Upsilon fraternity and the Brown University 
Club of New York, and prominent attorneys. 

Besides Mr. Murphy’s partner, David L. Fultz, the 
legal profession was represented by Charles Evans 
Hughes, Jr., president of the New York County 
Lawyers’ Association, of which Mr. Murphy had 
been a member; former Representative Warren I. 
Lee of Manhattan and Fred Mirkie. 

Rev. Cornelius Greenway, pastor of the church, 
recalled in his eulogy that Mr. Murphy had been a 
member of the committee of trustees that had called 
him to serve at All Souls’ and had been the one to 
introduce him to the parishioners. 

All fellow officers of Mr. Murphy in the church 
attended the services. At the family’s request they 
acted as honorary pallbearers. 


=] 


Miss Jeannie M. Coburn 


Miss Jeannie Maria Coburn, m whose will the 
Doolittle Home at Foxboro is named a beneficiary, 
was a member of the parish of the former Universalist 
church at North Cambridge, Mass. She was for 
many years on the staff of the Harvard College Li- 
brary, retiring a few years ago. Long a resident of 
Cambridge, she could recall many interesting events 
and persons connected with that city and with Har- 
vard. 

Miss Coburn died on Jan. 25 after a month’s illness. 
Funeral services were heid from Mt. Auburn Ceme- 
tery Chapel, Rev. Charles H. Emmons officiating. 
She leaves no immediate relatives. 
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BOOKLET OF LENTEN MEDITATIONS 
NN 
. The booklet of Lenten Meditations for 1937 : 
S Issued by the 
x UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
x is entitled 
S ‘AFTER THIS MANNER” 
§ It is based on the Lord’s Prayer with the daily meditations arranged 
: to lead up to a central theme for each Sunday in Lent 
S The booklet is similar in style and size to the Lenten Readings of 
past years. Prices: 
S One to nine copies, 5 cents each, post paid 
x Ten or more copies, 3 cents each plus postage 
x If remittance accompanies order, postage will be prepaid 
S Send orders as early as possible to . 
x x 
> THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION S 
NI 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Educattonal 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental] Sch: «'! 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo! 
for young men and young women, offering excep- - 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
Practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides for 
the physical well-being. The school has a new science 
building with well-equipped laboratories, a domestic 
science department girls, admirably equipped, 
with an able instructor Delightfully located in a 
clean and beautiful New England town, The income 
from a large fund is expended for the benefit of the 
pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. For 
catalogue address Earle S. Wallace, Headmaster. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M.'A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 


of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
. John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. H. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackfing 


Two gangsters were escorting a member 
of a rival gang across a field on a dark and 
rainy night. 

“What rats you are,” grumbled the 
doomed one, ‘“‘making me walk through a 
rain like this.” 

“How about us?” growled one of the 
escorts. ‘“‘We’ve got to walk back.”— 
Wall Street Journal. 

* ok 

On the corner of a block is a restaurant 
with the flaming sign: ‘‘Never Closed.” 
On the other corner a drug store displays 
its motto: ‘Open All Night.” 

Between the two Lee Wong had his 
modest laundry. Not to be outdone he 
has an electric sign that can be read for a 
block or more. It reads: ‘““Me Wakee 
Too.” —Exchange. 

ok * 

This comes from Dr. Charles R. Joy: 

“Recently I preached on an occasion 
that will long remain in my memory on 
account of what followed the sermon. A 
boy about eleven with an earnest face ap- 
proached me and said, ‘Thank you very 
much. I enjoyed all of your sermon ex- 
cept the words.’ ”’ 

* * 

Pat and Mike were watching some brick- 
layers at work one day, and Pat asked: 

“Say, Mike, what is it that holds the 
bricks together?” 

“Sure,”’ said Mike, ‘“‘that’s aisy. It’s 
the mortar.” 

“Never a bit of it,” said Pat, “that 
kapes them apart.’”’—Exchange. 

J * * 

A six-year-old boy who was present at 
the installation of a pastor asked his fa- 
ther: ‘‘When they install him, do they put 
him in a stall and feed him?” 

“No, my boy; they hitch him to a 
church and expect him to pull it.”— 
Exchange. 

eo & 

“Don’t swing to Left or Right,” lec- 
turer advises America, “‘the safest place is 
the middle of the road.’”’ The speaker 
must be unfamiliar with our automobile 
statistics.—Dallas Morning News. 

* * 
‘ 

“Has your baby learned to talk yet?” a 
friend asked. 

“Oh, yes,’ she replied. ‘“‘We’re trying 
to teach him to be quiet now.”’—Exchange. 
* * 

First Hobo: ‘‘Say, bo, wot would yer do 
if yer had a million or two?” 

Second Hobo: “‘I’d buy me a freight car 
just fer me own private use.” —E xchange. 
* * 

Hobo: “Boss, will you give me a dime 
for a sandwich?” 

Marine: ‘‘Let’s see the sandwich.”’— 

U.S. 8S. West Virginia Mountaineer. 
* 


* 
“John, I’m sure I heard a mouse squeak!” 
“Well, do you want me to get up and 


oil it?”— Koralle (Berlin). 
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Universalist Publishing House 


IS a Missionary Agency of the Universalist 
Church. ALL its resources are at the service 


of our Church and its Faith . . . 


I ts opportunities for service are 
far greater than its resources 


If needs addinpnaletanc ene 


missionary publications 


[ f{ needs endowed subscriptions 


for colleges and libraries 


I { will receive annuity funds 
paying interest to the donor 


for life 


Send communications to 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 Beacon Street -:- -:- Boston, Mass. 
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